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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THIs month sees the twenty-fifth anniversary of the reign 
of King George. It will be celebrated with enthusiasm, for 
The Jubilee there is nothing more certain than that the 
British feel the greatest devotion to the 
institution of monarchy and to the persons of King George 
and his gracious consort. In the quarter of a century that 
his reign has lasted this feeling has strengthened. Never 
have there been more fateful years in British history. In 
1910, when he succeeded, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
were in power. Those were the days of ninepence for four- 
pence. They also saw the emasculation of the second 
Chamber by the Parliament Act. The year 1912 was the era 
of the Haldane-German conversations, which were not allowed 
to enlighten the British public any more than the earlier 
warning of the Crowe Memorandum in 1907. The scene was 
thus set for the Great War, which Germany intended to 
spring on Europe, and which English Ministers were so blind 
as to misunderstand. King George had only been four years 
on the throne when Germany made her move, choosing a 
time when British Ministers were engaged in forcing a highly 
contentious Irish Home Rule Bill on Parliament and when 
Northern Ireland was arming to defend herself against 
inclusion in a separated Irish State. All through the War, 
in defeat and victory, the King’s and Queen’s devotion to 
their people never flagged. Our arms and those of our Allies 
were finally triumphant, and when the Armistice was declared 
in November, 1918, the people of London, by a common 
impulse, went to shout their enthusiastic plaudits in the 
great open space in front of Buckingham Palace. The effort 
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to return to peace was long, arduous and disappointing. A 
false view of world politics had prevailed in certain circles, con- 
sisting largely of men who had, during the War, done little for 
their country. These men were untired when the War ended 
and ready for work. The men who had brought us to victory 
were exhausted. The second part of King George’s reign was 
to prove harder than the first. 


KinG@ GEORGE’s Prime Ministers have been as follows :— 

Mr. (afterwards Lord) Asquith. 
The King’s Mr. Lloyd George. 
Prime Ministers Mr. Bonar Law. 

Mr. Baldwin (twice). 

Mr. MacDonald (twice). 
The interesting thing about these men, considered as Prime 
Ministers, is that for the first time in British history they 
were, with the exception of Mr. Baldwin, alike in one respect, 
they were men without a stake in the British Isles. They 
were unconnected with the land or with great British industrial 
concerns. Mr. Asquith was a barrister and Mr. Lloyd George 
a solicitor with no relations associated with such interests. 
Mr. Bonar Law, a Canadian, was allied to finance rather than 
industry, and Mr. MacDonald, a Scotch professional politician, 
had no roots at all. These have been the King’s principal 
advisers during his twenty-five years’ reign. It is true that 
Mr. Baldwin is related to great industry, he comes from 
the propertied industrial class that gave us Sir Robert Peel, 
but he is only one out of five, and his premierships lasted 
for only six out of twenty-five years. When we think of 
King George we have to remember his difficulties. They 
have been exceptional contrasted with those of his pre- 
decessors. Queen Victoria reigned for sixty-three years, 
and during that whole time she never had a Prime Minister 
who did not consider it to be his first duty to maintain the 
throne. Even Gladstone, who was prepared to disrupt the 
Empire, was never prepared to weaken the throne, although 
Queen Victoria opposed his policy constantly, and often 
effectively. Has King George, among the five Prime 
Ministers he has accepted, ever had one who was 
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prepared to put the Crown first? We have seen that Mr. 
Baldwin comes of a responsible class and that he has a 
hereditary stake in the country; but Mr. Baldwin presided 
over the Imperial Conference in 1926, when the disruptive 
Balfour Resolution was passed. That resolution sought 
to placate Irish and South African disloyalty and it led to the 
fatal Statute of Westminster and the division of the Crown. 
This division is Mr. Baldwin’s responsibility. 


THE KiNn@’s work is done quietly. It is known to very few. 
Only once has the public seen traces of King George’s hand. 

— King Edward will be remembered for the 
meee rapprochement with France. King George for 
his action in 1931. The Baldwin-Churchill Government had 
started the country on the road to ruin by returning to the 
Gold Standard in 1925, coupled with gross extravagance in 
expenditure. The MacDonald-Snowden Government had 
rushed to the edge of bankruptcy, and everything pointed to 
a first-class domestic and financial crisis. King George, who 
was at Balmoral, came back to London, and inviting the 
leaders of the three political parties to Buckingham Palace 
requested them not to leave his house until they had settled 
what they were going to do. He had no further part in the 
formation of the National Government than this, that he 
requested his Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, the Con- 
servative leader, Mr. Baldwin, and the Liberal leader, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, to make a decision instead of drifting. 
The idea of the National Government is said to have come 
from Sir Herbert Samuel. What the King did in 1931 was 
very simple, but it had to be done, and no one else could have 
done it. The cheers with which large crowds greeted him 
in the London streets when he returned to Balmoral showed 
him the gratitude of the people. It is not His Majesty’s fault 
if the National Government has used its mandate, which 
was given them so that our finances might be put into order, 
to disrupt the Empire by cutting the painter between us and 
India, and to commit endless extravagances so that all 
classes are overburdened save those who contribute nothing 
to the national wealth. 
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THE Premier of Australia, Mr. Lyons, has arrived. The 
Premier of Canada, Mr. Bennett, is due, and so is Mr. Forbes, 
the Prime Minister of New Zealand. All 
these are men who desire to maintain the 
greatness and strength of the British Empire. 
The Irish Free State, owing to Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Treaty,” 
which severed Southern Ireland from the Empire in 1921, 
is practically a foreign country, and has declined to participate 
in the Jubilee. It is better so, for the admission to secret 
conclaves of delegates who are not loyal to the Imperial idea 
is very embarrassing. On this occasion the only such delegate 
will be the South African Prime Minister, General Hertzog, 
who, together with an Africanderised colleague, will represent 
his own country. The reason the South African Government 
is participating in the Jubilee is because it wants something. 
South African Ministers want the Native Territories, which 
acknowledge British suzerainty, and whose dread of coming 
under Boer zgis has increased as Union Native policy unfolds. 
General Hertzog is coming to see about this and, if he can, 
to jump British Ministers into letting him have it. He will 
be, he has always been quite frank about this, quite outside 
the Imperial picture. If Joseph Chamberlain, if Lord Salis- 
bury, if Disraeli were alive, men who behave as Smuts and 
Hertzog have behaved would be treated as they merit; 
but there is no one in the present Government who has time 
to think whether any difference should be made between 
friends and unfriends. In fact, if any difference is made 
it is sure to be detrimental to the people we know we can 
count upon. The opportunity for inter-Imperial discussion 
is opportune. It is to be hoped that a full and frank dis- 
closure of the condition of Europe and of the German threat 
to peace will be made by British Ministers to their overseas 
Imperial colleagues. 


Jubilee 
Consultations 


AmonG the matters to be discussed between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions none is more important than 
the future strength of the Navy by which 
security is kept. We need an Air Force 
for local defence and an Army for expeditionary 
purposes, but the only defender of this scattered Empire, 
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the only protector of our commerce, is the Navy. Since 
the last Imperial consultation took place very important 
matters have been made public. We now know from the 
Germans themselves that they are building a Navy which 
is to equal the British Navy in home waters, and the South 
African Government has told the world that the British 
Empire cannot count on that Dominion in event of war. 
Our tenure of Simonstown is therefore precarious, and we 
have to consider the necessity of looking elsewhere for a 
naval station on the Indian and Australian routes. Further 
than this, the India Bill, if it becomes an Act, will deprive 
us of control of the Indian ports. What do our naval experts 
propose that we shall do without them ? What are the pro- 
posals of Australia and New Zealand in regard to these 
matters which are so vital to their security? We are at 
present hampered by the Treaty of London until we denounce 
it in regard to building ships. We know where that Treaty 
has put the British Navy. Sir Roger Keyes has told us 
(The Times, April 8) that the Battle Fleet must be rebuilt. 
The flotilla is greatly reduced from the strength found neces- 
sary in the war and cruisers, in the opinion of Lord Jellicoe 
and Lord Beatty, would not suffice to guard communications 
between Great Britain and the Dominions, whereby they 
and we live. In a valuable letter to The Times on April 16 
Mr. Geoffrey Drage pointed this out. He ended with a 
very useful passage :— 

A century ago there was, after the Napoleonic wars, a time like 
the present, when, as Jomini wrote in 1837, ‘“‘ the apostles of peace 
alone are heard.”’ Yet wars did not cease, and your readers may be 
reminded that our three great wars of the last 100 years (the Crimean 
War, the Boer War, and the Great War) were due in no small degree 
to the belief that we would not fight. Moreover, as General von Seckt 
once told us, “a defenceless neighbour is the strongest incentive to war.”’ 

A terrible responsibility lies on those pacifists in Parliament and 
elsewhere ‘‘ whose desire for a small Navy is only equalled by their 
extreme bellicosity.’”’ Far more terrible is the responsibility of those 
persons who have the power to prevent war by putting our defences 
in a proper position, but who, though admitting our danger, fail to 
do so. 

We hope that Mr. Bennett, Mr. Lyons and Mr. Forbes 
will read these words. 
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IF the first subject of discussion between the King’s Prime 
Ministers is the defence of his huge Empire, the second, and 
second only in sequence—not in importance, 
is inter-Empire trade. They should arrange 
to so direct the channels of trade that these 
connect and strengthen the people who want to support 
each other and the Empire. We should give preference, after 
our own people are guarded, to overseas Britons, and not to 
foreigners. We are at present arranging to buy timber from 
Russia and bacon from Denmark in preference to timber 
and bacon from Canada. Russia is essentially an alien 
country, she is governed by a gang of murderers who have 
stolen the goods and gear of her population, and who rule 
by violence. Production is by slave labour, the State being 
the only trader, and it is a country so ordered that our Govern- 
ment prefers to Canada! Russia provides an extreme case, 
but the case of the “ Dominion status,” given to the Argentine, 
and the preponderance of Denmark in our dairy markets, is 
one which the Dominions should raise. The Argentine and 
Denmark afford no strength to the British Empire—they 
are not inhabited by our people or allied to us. It is true 
that they trade with us, but nothing like to the same extent 
as our Dominions. The strength of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand is our strength, their weakness is our weakness. 
If they have recently failed to take our population it is 
because we have failed to help them to expand their trade. 
Our two million idle hands are partly accounted for by the 
fact that owing to restrictions on Dominion produce these 
countries cannot absorb any part of our surplus population. 
If the countries of the Empire are to recover strength it can 
only be by holding on to each other; not only by making 
speeches at banquets but by working together. Let those 
who take a purely “ city” view look at the investment lists, 
and see who has defaulted on loans, and who has paid. If 
our foreign investments are compared with our Imperial 
investments it will be seen that these last are infinitely the 
more valuable. Another matter. Countries like Ireland 
and South Africa, which have altered their status, should 
not have the benefit of the Trustees Act. It is not 
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fair to those whose money is invested, nor to the loyal 
Dominions. 


WHEN we last went to press Sir John Simon was in Berlin. 
His journey there was said not to have the approval of his 
2 _ colleagues in the Cabinet, and on the subse- 
ee vet %* quent jaunt to Stresa he was accompanied by 
the Prime Minister. All sorts of stories 
reached England about the Foreign Secretary’s interview 
with the German Chancellor-President. It was said that the 
latter never drew breath, that he spoke for seven hours, 
that Sir John Simon had very little opportunity of expressing 
his opinions except in dumb show. It was said that Herr 
Hitler had made direct offers of an offensive and defensive 
alliance if we would drop our arrangements at Geneva. 
It was also said that he demanded the return of the former 
German colonies. These rumours, some of which are obviously 
correct, can only be confirmed by events, as very little 
information has been given by the Government, the only 
authoritative statement of any length having been made by 
Sir John Simon in the House of Commons on April 9. In this 
he described some of the Hitlerian views. They had been 
previously given in Mein Kampf. 


“ Herr Hitler made it plain that Germany was not prepared to sign 
an Eastern Pact under which Germany would be bound to mutual 
assistance . . . Germany is not prepared to enter a pact of mutual 
assistance with Russia . . . Herr Hitler was not prepared in present 
conditions to contemplate the inclusion of Lithuania in any pacts of 
non-aggression.” (Memel is one of his immediate objectives.) 

“ The Germans,” said Sir John Simon, “ also suggested that . . . if 
hostilities should break out between any two contracting powers the 
other contracting powers should engage not to support the aggressor 
in any way. . . . Asked as to his view if some of the other parties to 
such a pact entered into an agreement of mutual assistance amongst 
themselves, Herr Hitler stated that he considered this idea dangerous. 
. . . The German Government did not reject the idea (of a Central 
European pact) but did not see its necessity and saw great difficulty 
in defining ‘ non-interference’ in Austria.” 


Str JoHN Simon also made a statement on Germany’s other 
decisions in regard to armaments. 
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Herr Hitler stated that Germany required 36 divisions, repre- 

senting a maximum of 550,000 soldiers of all arms, including a division 

of the §.S. and militarized police troops. He 

Arms and the asserted that there were no para-military formations 

German in Germany. As regards naval armaments Germany 

claimed, with certain reserves, 35 per cent. British 

tonnage, and in the air parity with Great Britain and France, provided 

that the Soviet air force was not such that revision of these figures would 
become necessary. 


On the subject of the League of Nations— 

“Herr Hitler referred to the assertion he had made in May, 1933, 
that Germany would not continue to participate in the League of 
Nations if she was to remain what he described as a country of inferior 
rights, and alleged, by way of example, that she was in a position of 
inferiority if she had no colonies.” (Official Report. Our italics). 

So much for the latest edition of Mein Kampf as recited 
to Sir John Simon last month. He, the hesitater and fence 
sitter, was said to have been swept away by the voluble and 
excitable man who is now in the seat of power in Germany. 
There was no debate on his statement, and he was careful to 
explain to the House that the Government had no opinions 
and had come to no conclusions. Sir Herbert Samuel, for the 
Liberals, begged that no commitments should be entered 
into at Stresa before Parliament had been consulted, and 
Sir John replied: “ After Stresa there will be Geneva,” so 
the country felt anxious lest nothing decisive should be 
done at Stresa, and lest a valuable opportunity should 
consequently be lost. Our Continental friends had an access of 
despair. Germany’s neighbours know the tremendous effort 
she is making to get ready for another spring on Europe. 
They believe that this will be a possibility in two years. 
They know that only by the help of England can war be 
averted. They see that England is misled by pacifists to 
danger point. 


THE Cabinet is seriously divided upon personal questions and 
this reacts upon foreign policy. His colleagues did not 
allow Sir John Simon to go to Stresa alone, 
and no sooner was he out of the way than the 
Morning Post, Telegraph, and Manchester 
Guardian published statements of an authoritative account 
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of the policy to be pursued by Great Britain at Stresa. These 
statements were identical in intention if not in language. 
They alleged the object of the Stresa journey to be merely 
(1) to obtain further information (2) to give moral support 
to the League of Nations (3) to enter into no commitments 
in respect of Eastern or Central Europe. This communiqué 
asserted that the British Government was not yet satisfied 
that everything possible had been done to bring Germany 
into a peaceful frame of mind, and that steps should be 
taken to find out German views. The door was not to be 
“closed on Germany.” Now, seeing that the Government 
is in possession of every fact, that the Germans have been 
perfectly frank, and that they shout their intentions to the 
world, the above semi-official appeared to the rest of Europe 
a form of treachery aping imbecility. The immediate repudia- 
tion which came from Stresa hardly set matters right. The 
affair was unfortunate in the extreme and the newspaper 
reading public here was bewildered by it. “‘ What is all this 
about” was asked. If the truth could be told, this un- 
fortunate affair relates to the tug-of-war going on in the 
Cabinet. 


THE crisis in European affairs has now lasted for several years. 
Each Government has shelved it and has hoped that formulas 
; would suffice to keep it quiet. The crisis has 
haa continued. There has been but one trouble- 
maker in Europe for the last 65 years— 

Germany. Before that Prussia alone had been the disturber. 
After the successful Prussian spring on France in 1870 the 
rest of Germany became Prussianised and imbued with 
that spirit of racial superiority which is so prominently dis- 
played to-day. A great deal of nonsense is talked by people, 
who wish to flatter Englishmen, about “‘ Germany’s inferiority 
complex.” This is rubbish. What made Germany spring on 
France and Belgium in 1914 was her strong sense of superi- 
ority. That strong sense of superiority was shaken during 
the last months of the war and in the years immediately 
following. The British and the Americans revived it by the 
way in which they set to work to raise Germany to her old 
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position, and by their eager abrogation of many clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty. British and American money was 
poured into Germany to rebuild a country that had suffered 
no material damage in a war waged on French and Belgian 
territory. The money will not return to England and America. 
It has been used, among other things, to rebuild the factories 
which are supplying Germany’s huge military forces, and 
also to build the largest air force in the world. Under 
the benevolent eye of various British Governments—for all 
parties are to blame for our present dangers—the Germany of 
1914 is once more before us, strong, warlike and violently 
aggressive. Our public men, when they “ rehabilitated 
Germany,” imagined a peaceful, repentent, industrious 
Germany that would throw bouquets to the “ generous 
British.” They have got the third Reich with all the arrogance 
of 1914, and with all the old sense of superiority which has 
been revived in the German by his successful persecution of 
the Jew. 


THE process of educating British Ministers is slow ; they have 
been so obsessed by the doctrine of the balance of power that 

they have see-sawed until Germany is almost 
ae ane ready to make another war. Now, at long 

last, they are evidently slowly coming to a 
realisation of facts. That is with the exception of Sir John 
Simon—he can apparently see nothing but the obscurity 
caused by his own indecision and he is thus a terrible handicap 
to his country. His colleagues realise this, and he did not, 
therefore, go to Stresa on April 10 alone; Mr. MacDonald 
went with him. No one will suspect us of admiring Mr. Mac- 
Donald, but the fact should be stated that he is better than 
Sir John Simon. He has realised that Germany is both 
dangerous and powerful, and he is further said to have been 
profoundly impressed by some of the more recent German 
outrages. He did not do too badly at Stresa considering all 
things, in spite of a give-away in London and an effort by 
Sir John Simon to get Herr Hitler into the picture by getting 
him to send a telegram which showed apparently modified views 
on the Eastern Agreement. The modification was immediately 
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modified and proved to have little substance. The Stresa 
Conference, where the Prime Ministers of England, France 
and Italy had met, after sitting for several days announced 
briefly the following which is extracted from a more lengthy 
document :— 

The three Governments found themselves in agreement on the 

general situation and the German declaration of March 16. 
(1) They agreed upon a common line of conduct with regard to the 
French request to Geneva. 

(2) They wish to negotiate for security in Eastern Europe. 

(3) They agree to meet in Rome shortly to discuss Austria. 

(4) As regards the Air Pact they agree “to continue actively to 


study.” 
(5) They “regretfully recognise that this method of unilaterai 
repudiation adopted by Germany . . . had undermined public 


confidence in the security of a peaceful order. Moreover the 
magnitude of the declared programme of German re-arma- 
ment’ had “shaken the hopes,” etc., etc. ; all the same the 
three nations would join in efforts for the ‘“ limitation of arma- 
ments.” 


(6) was a putting-off resolution about the revision of the Treaties of 
Trianon, St. Germains and Neuilly. 

Perhaps the most important action taken at Stresa was the joint 
affirmation of England and Italy that they remembered their 
Locarno pledge and the triple condemnation of unilateral 
treaty breaking. So much for Stresa—not famous, but not 
as bad as might have been. But after Stresa came Geneva. 
There Germany's Pacifist helpers and Germany’s terrified 
small neighbours got to work, the days of this meeting, 
therefore, were anxious. 


THE modern world has been constructed to give mischief- 
makers full play. After Stresa, where the three great powers 
met, we had a League of Nations Council 
meeting at Geneva on April 15. The hotel 
sitting-rooms had a busy day and a half, while pressure was 
put by Germany’s jackals on the three powers who had met 
at Stresa to induce them to water down their appeal to the 
League. If Great Britain adopts an attitude of hesitation 
and timidity we must not expect all the countries near 
Germany to be valiant. Some such countries, such as 
Czechoslovakia, remember what was done for them by France 
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and England, and are confident in their own powers and those 
of their Allies to repel invasion. Others, like Poland and 
Denmark, turn their backs on those to whom they owe 
freedom and increased power, in order to curry favour with 
their old oppressor Germany. They, with Socialist Spain, 
opposed the French note. As the League can do nothing 
unless it is unanimous, this opposition, had it been main- 
tained, would have done Germany’s work. The “neutral” 
European countries were extremely anxious to avoid being 
connected with the French arraignment of Germany, and it 
was impossible to find a rapporteur in their ranks. The 
British, French and Italian Governments therefore decided 
to do without one and to present their own case, thus dis- 
regarding precedents. The solidarity of the three great powers 
was therefore not broken, although Sir John Simon wavered 
and hedged. Owing to this, positive condemnation of Germany 
was deleted, and adjectives were changed so that the resolu- 
tion is a shadow of itself. All the same, the fact remains that 
the powers that desire to preserve Europe from war have 
stuck together, their joint action at the League was effective, 
and they appear now to have made up their minds that tran- 
quillity can only be preserved by their solidarity. Once we leave 
off fussing about German views and get down to the business of 
strengthening our forces and our alliances, Germany will 
come into line. The 1914 war would never have occurred 
if we had made our position clear. Do not let us have another 
holocaust because we have allowed mischief-makers and 
hesitators to obscure our intentions. 


Ir ought not to be necessary, month after month, year after 
year, to re-state the case in regard to Germany, or to re-show 
the workings of the German mind, but the 
General British find it so difficult to believe in the 
Ludendorff 2 , , 
Caerelewed existence of anything disagreeable, and they 
are so ready to forget unpleasantness, that the 
continual reminder seems necessary. General Ludendorff was 
one of the great figures of the war. He, with Marshal von 
Hindenburg, was the directing genius of the German high 


command, and it may thus be imagined that his opinions 
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carry great weight, and that they are admired by a 
multitude of Germans. On April 7 he broke a silence which 
has lasted many years by giving an interview to Reuter. 
This is a passage from the interview :— 

Every man has the right to defend his people weapon in hand, just 
as every woman has the right and the duty to preserve her nation 
by presenting it with children, also at the risk of life. I consider any 
limitation of armament as immoral. For a people to limit its arma- 
ments is an offence against the most sacred and divine laws. 

We were beaten in 1918, it is true, but never did our enemies have 
the moral justification to take from us our right to fulfil our great moral 
obligation towards our own people—the obligation to arm. 

The General, warming to his theme, stated that he believed 
all peoples wanted peace, but that they were “incited and 
driven to war by underground powers,” presumably the 
“ Marxist-Capitalist ’ Jews. 


THE General said that “Germany was attacked [sic] in 
1914” because her men had not enough military training. 
But the core of the interview was the pro- 
dh gua fession of heathenism made by a man who for 
four years had, unblenched, seen German 
soldiers commit atrocities that he could have stopped. 


I am not merely an opponent of Christianity, but literally I am 
anti-Christian and heathen, and proud of it. 

I have long since said good-bye to Christianity. According to its 
own words in the Gospel of St. John, Christianity aims at detaching the 
individual from his people, his tribe, and his nation, and promises 
him only a heaven. Thus in a “Christian” State no firm unity of 
the people can arise. Christian teaching is there for only one purpose— 
to help the Jewish people to domination. 


Perhaps some of our pro-German clergy will put that in 
their pipes and smoke it. The speaker is a man of great 
position and great ability. He went on to say :— 


Christianity is fully opposed to the divine experience of the Nordic 
peoples, to whom the English also belong. Therefore Christianity must 
have a baneful effect on the racial inheritance of our people. 

If the English want to stay Christian that is their own look-out. 
. . . At the moment we Germans are the people which has freed itself 
farthest from the teachings of Christianity. 


Very true. The Germans were probably never completely 
converted to Christianity, and in the last fifty years they have 
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certainly relapsed into the heathendom of which General 
Ludendorff is so proud. A few days after the interview 
quoted above the General celebrated his 70th birthday, which 
was Officially celebrated by a Review, when Germans 
demonstrated their admiration for him and thousands of 
youths marched past him. 


An Austrian correspondent writes that he was recently 
visited by his friend X, who is one of the foremost leaders 
of the German Steel Helmets. He gave his 
Austrian friend the following inside informa- 
tion as to German policy :— 

‘“‘ Putting on one side the question of whether or no the Hitler 
régime lasts, you must understand that Germany’s policy will in any 
case be unchanged. This policy aims at the union of all territories 
inhabited by Germans in one single Empire expanding to the Adriatic. 
Trieste would be the Great German Mediterranean port. The expansion 
would follow the flow of the Danube to the Black Sea, incorporating 
Hungary. The new State of the Ukraine would be founded. This 
last, organised and financed by Germany, would be the great absorber 
of German population and products, and in return would supply us with 
petrol, foodstuffs and primary materials. As for the incorporation of 
Austria, it cannot be stopped. When the time comes, France will be 
held in check by a feint on her fortified frontiers, which actually will not 
be attacked. France will féte as a victory the successful defence of her 
frontiers, and will rest on her laurels, thus enabling Germany to fling 
herself in strength upon Italy, whose military power is not greatly 
esteemed, being at this moment weakened by the Abyssinian expedition. 
Abyssinia is believed to be sustained by Japan. All this will create a 
situation which will enable the annexation of Austria to be easily 
accomplished. The young Austrians will refuse to fight alongside 
Italians and Czechs against Germans. Yugoslavs, at the moment allied 
with Germany’s adversaries because Mussolini has bought certain 
ministers, will, nevertheless, march against Italy. Hungary will turn 
against Czechoslovakia. Poland and Roumania will prevent Russia 
from intervening, even if she were in a position to do so. Thus the 
whole weight of Germany could be launched against Italy which would 
be rapidly crushed. After this, Germany would have the hegemony of 
Europe, and Austria would have nothing to do but to acquiesce, while 
Czechoslovakia would be forced to rally to the Germanic bloc (greater 
Germany-Poland-Hungary-Yugoslavia-Roumania-Ukraine). Then we 
should see Susak become another great German port in the South, one 
which would rival Trieste. 

We call the attention of our readers to the above pro- 


gramme, which accurately defines the present aims of Germany 
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in Europe. These will be the same whoever is at the head 
of affairs in the Reich. 


Last month an article called The Vulnerability of England 
by Staff Officer appeared in this Review. In it a reference 

was made to Germany’s projected use of 
Seam Southern Ireland as an air base against this 

country. In a recent number, Le Petit 
Parisien gave a description from the well-informed pen of 
Augur of what is being prepared by General Goering for 
German air action against England from the Irish Free State. 
The title of the article is Goering and the Irish Plan. During 
the 1914-18 war the German Government assisted in the 
Casement landing and in the Irish rebellion of 1916. These 
enterprises were unsuccessful, but they forced the retention 
in Ireland of large numbers of British troops which were much 
needed in France. That the Irish plan is revised, the War 
staff in England knows perfectly. The scheme is now aerial. 


“Technical progress has brought the aerodromes of Westphalia as 
near to the vital spots in Great Britain as were the Belgian ports in 
the war, and for raiders to continue their flight in order to land in 
Ireland is in the domain of possibility. 

“ Theoretically, squadrons of German planes flying high can reach 
Ireland in a few hours, but in order that their action should be effective, 
or rather devastating, it is necessary to organize aerodromes, landing 
grounds and depots of bombs. These details of preparation are being 
evolved in order to enable German squadrons to make use of Irish 
bases. The plan is known as General Goering’s plan.” 

At this point Augur states his belief that the Irish Free State 
Government is ignorant of these projects. He is either an 
optimist or a diplomatist, probably the latter. The article 
concludes by pointing out the efforts which Berlin has recently 
made to conciliate the Dublin Government. 

“The prospect of controlling a number of aerodromes in Ireland is 
very attractive to German strategists. They think that the invasion 
of Ulster with the help of German aeroplanes would very speedily 
render the slender British forces in Northern Ireland impotent and 
cause their evacuation. In any case, and whatever happened, to the 
Irish, whose fate is completely indifferent to the strategists of the 
Reich, the plan would enable German air forces to come to rest in 
Ireland, having left destructive traces of their passage in England.” 


The British press has not mentioned these projects. It is 
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high time they were publicly noted and discussed ; the military 
experts who are aware of our dangers not being allowed to 
warn the public, it is the duty of the Press to call attention 
to them. 


A VERY important article by Herr Joachim Haniel appeared 
recently in the Neue Tagebuch, of Amsterdam, on the subject 
of German consumption of aluminium. The 
sudden increase last year in the use of that 
metal can, he believes, only be accounted for 
by aeroplane building. The article is called Aluminium 
Reveals Truth. 

“ Uncertainty’ says Herr Haniel “has been great as to the 
number of German military aeroplanes, a crucial question and a 
decisive one for the future of the world.” 

He then quotes various divergent statements on German 
aircraft from Sir Philip Sassoon and from the Pravda; he 
might also have mentioned Herr Hitler’s recent statement to 
Sir John Simon before stating that 


“the time for this guessing game is over. Once more statistics bring 
us the information we require, and the figures are such that the least 
we can say is that they take our breath away. 

“These figures are provided by a German trade publication which 
treats of the amount of aluminium used in 1934. Note the fact that 
it is used (not merely produced). During the last three years these 
are, in round numbers, the figures :— 
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“ We shall show that the augmentation of 40,000 tons of aluminium 
since 1932 permits of the construction of a number of aeroplanes far 
exceeding the most pessimistic official estimates hitherto made.”’ 
Herr Haniel’s figures are taken from the report, pub- 

lished on March 28, of the Vereinigien Aluminiumwerk A.G. 
Lautawerk, the most important German concern producing 
aluminium, and of which the Government holds the majority 
of the shares. This company produces three-quarters of the 
whole German output. The report quoted says that the 
sudden increase in the demand for aluminium in 1934 created 
a shortage of the metal, and forced an importation of over 
9,000 tons in the case of their own company. Herr Haniel 
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states that no important part of this increase can be explained 
by civilian use, or by increased prosperity. As for the ersatz, 
or economy use of aluminium, he puts this quite low. His 
figures, making allowance for these points, show that Germany 
might possibly, as between 1932 and 1934, have used another 
10,000 tons of aluminium for non-military purposes. The 
actual increase is 40,000 tons. Thirty thousand tons must 
therefore have passed into the “ military sphere,” or, to speak 
plainly, they must have been used to construct aeroplanes. 


THE article is a long one, and must unfortunately be abbre- 
viated for these notes. Its writer tells us the following facts 
about aeroplane construction :— 


hl Three tons of aluminium suffice to build a heavy 
bombing plane. One ton is enough to build a light 
chasing plane. Taking into account wastage and damage, 


always possible, and allowing double quantities (of aluminium per 
plane), we must realise that Germany has been able to build 
with the 30,000 tons (military purpose) either 7,000 heavy 
bombing planes, or 20,000 light planes, or else in some proportion 
that we do not know, heavy, medium and light planes ; for instance, 
2,000 bombers, 4,000 medium planes and 5,000 chasing planes. 

But note that these would all be new planes built in 1934, and would 
be added to those already existing. 

The calculation is irrefutable. It leads us to the most terrifying 
conclusions. . . . And to think that all this is only a beginning! The 
Aluminiumwerks actually announce an increase in production for 
1935. 

The new factories and reconditioning of works cost 13 million marks 
in 1934. Why? Why intensify the use of a metal for which there is 
only one large outlet ? 


The Neue Tagebuch, over the signature of a great expert 
in aluminium, had previously called attention to the fact 
that Germany aims at possessing a greater quantity of aero- 
planes than England, France and Italy added together. 
This enterprising paper has now brought proof to what was 
before only conjecture. 


Wurtz Herr Hitler is building military planes as numerous 
as swarms of bees, while Signor Mussolini is announcing 

Ring a great increase in the Italian army, and 
aa nate while war-weary France is keeping her con- 
scripts for two years instead of one, what is England doing ? 
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We deal elsewhere with the activities of our Ministers, who 
seem to think that they add to our security when they dig 
themselves into their offices, but what is the public doing ? 
To judge by the papers, one would imagine that half the 
population were Pacifists, that all the Pacifists were Hitlerites, 
and that they desired to end their days to the Horst Wessel 
song. For example, Doctor Norwood, on Sunday, April 7, 
urged his hearers, if armaments were increased, to “ present 
the State with a ringing No.” This sort of statement is too 
silly even to discuss. It was disposed of by an anonymous 
letter to The Times on April 10 :— 

“May I ask Doctor Norwood to tell your readers what advice he 
would give his followers if and when the Martian or any other unfriendly 
nation is shelling Dover from the Channel posts, and his ringing No 
fails to carry across the Straits ? ” 

But the encouragers of German arrogance are not all in 
the pulpit or at the headmaster’s desk. A Manchester move- 
ment has got hold of the children, and is teaching certain little 
urchins to repeat tags about the “ Peace Ballot’ and the 
L.N. Union. We are told that they say “ Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen,” quite correctly, and it was reported 
by a contemporary who witnessed a competition of child 
speakers that “a boy of ten showed unusual ability.” He 
spoke for five minutes on world peace and the League of 
Nations, and earned the first prize. The reporter, commenting 
on this award, adds, “‘ Fortunately for him the judges did 
not notice a bruise on his forehead, the result of a fight in the 
school playground that afternoon.” Young England is thus 
shown to be fundamentally sound,but is it not cruel to teach 
such a boy hypocrisy by stuffing him with views that have no 
relation to facts ? 


Two diplomats were talking the other day about the mental 
chaos in which England is wallowing in relation to foreign 
countries, and the repercussion of this question 
on national affairs. The first one said: “I 
often wonder when I am with people who are 
in so great a state of mental blindness as certain persons, 
what I can find to show them the truth which is so obvious. 
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There is Germany declaring her intentions with the utmost 
violence ; there is the British Empire, possessing much that 
Germany desires ; there is Europe, to be torn in half to create 
anew German Empire. It is as plain as the nose on their face. 
They do not look. They will not see. What can one say to 
make them open their eyes ?”’ The other diplomat replied : 
“My dear fellow, you do not understand what is going on 
in your country. It is a process of digestion. The English 
do all this in public. Other nations conceal their methods of 
assimilation and rejection, not so the English. They accom- 
plish their political digestion in glass tubes, so that the 
whole world can see what is going on and how the gastric 
juices are working. It is not pretty, but it is their way. 
What you see now is the absorption of unfamiliar and in- 
digestible food. Since the war the British have been fed on 
specially prepared pap. They are now on to adult foods. 
Their digestive processes are unaccustomed to the necessary 
exercise, hence the astonishing spectacle presented by England 
to a far from admiring world.” Sometimes a jest is more 
revealing than a dissertation on causes and effects, and so 
it is in this case. 


On April 15 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, opened his Budget in the House of Commons. 
: He spoke for an hour and a half, clearly and 

we well and in a congratulatory vein. We have 
recovered 80 per cent., we have only another 

20 per cent. to go to reach prosperity, etc. One thing may 
be noted. Protection, which has given us this 80 per cent. 
of prosperity, is now hardly challenged and even Ministers 
have left off apologising for it. Mr. Chamberlain announced 
no surprises. It was pretty well known that what relief he 
gave would go to the small income-tax payers and that the 
bulk of the remaining cuts made in 1931 would be restored. 
He gave great concessions costing £2,300,000 on the Enter- 
tainment tax. The main remission was on cheap cinema seats 
and this was known to be contemplated ever since the National 
Publicity Bureau was formed. It was rumoured at that time 
that the business men who financed this new body were 
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strongly of opinion that a political party to be successful must 
play up to the British love of pleasure. However this may 
have been, the Chancellor has been strongly criticised for 
helping the pleasure industries when so many basic industries 
need assistance. It is questionable whether he will gain one 
vote for the Government by his action, but it is no doubt 
intended to be “ popular.” Putting the cinema bid alongside 
the small income-tax payers bid, the Budget has all the air 
of being a Voters’ Budget. We do not know when an election 
may come. The Cabinet are very divided. The Prime 
Minister and Sir John Simon are both unpopular. Mr. Bald- 
win is angling for Mr. Lloyd George’s inclusion in the Cabinet ; 
Lord Snowden is pulling strings ; a row of hungry Liberals is 
hoping for the best. All the Conservative party cannot be 
counted on to support all these persons. When an election does 
come there will be a good deal of split conservativism about 
in spite of the ‘‘ Voters’ Budget.” 


In order to give the remission of Income Tax to the extent 
he did, Mr. Chamberlain raided the Road Fund to the tune 
of four and a half million. There is no great 
harm in this, England being already overdone 
with roads, but one recurring item in this, 
as in every Budget, gives evidence of reckless dispersion 
of capital. We refer to the Death Duties. Mr. P. E. Roberts, 
writing to The Times on April 16, called attention to the 
wastefulness of this tax from the point of view of the revenue. 
He criticised the language in which the duties on a great 
estate are discussed in the Press. He gives an instance 
where the following was stated :— 


“ The National Exchequer is expected to benefit by nearly £1,250,000 
from the estate of Mr. X.” 

I cannot imagine a more misleading way of stating the facts. 

This estate of £2,500,000 originally produced, at 4 per cent., an 
income of £100,000, from which, at present rates of income-tax and 
surtax, the State derived an annual tribute of £58,971. Since the death 
of the owner a sum of £1,250,000 has been taken as death duties, has 
passed into the ordinary revenue of the year, and, except a very small 
proportion which goes automatically to the redemption of debt, has 
been spent as income. The original estate, now reduced to £1,250,000, 
brings in an income of—half what it did—£50,000, of which £27,096 
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goes to the State. The country has lost a permanent revenue of £31,875, 

and has parted with half its capital from this particular source. (Our 

italics.) 

This is how the matter should be described, and Mr. 
Roberts suggests that in future the notices of such deaths 
should be worded as follows :— 


The National Exchequer has suffered a severe loss by the death of 
Mr. X, for it is now obliged to realize a first-rate security, spend half 
of the proceeds as income, and draw from the remainder a diminished 
permanent revenue of less than half the original amount. 


Many thousands of people in this country have friends and 
relations in the Indian Civil Service, and have therefore had 
the means of judging what those serving their 
The Indian = country in India thought of the Liberal- 
Civil Service pen . ae 
and Home Rule S°Cialist policy of Home Rule, which is now 
being forced upon India and pressed upon this 
country by the National Government. Considerable surprise 
therefore was felt by such people when Mr. Baldwin made the 
following statement at the Albert Hall on May 12, 1933 :— 


‘ 


‘, . . Among men on the spot, men who are governing India to-day, 
and will have to work this scheme, there is but one will, and that is that, 
on the whole, the proposals in the White Paper are the best.” 

Many a father and mother, a brother and a sister of an Indian 

Civil Servant was puzzled by that statement, which was not 

corroborated by private letters. Far from it. The truth 

has now come to light. Members of the Indian Civil Service 
are strongly against the proposals, but they have been gagged ; 

Mr. Baldwin was misinformed, no doubt by Sir Samuel Hoare, 

who was misled by Lord Willingdon, who was incorrectly 

coached by — — we do not know who. The fact is that all 
these great and eminent persons believed the wrong story, and 
we are where we are because of their colossal misjudgments. 

Sir Samuel Hoare no doubt believed X. when X. told him that 

the Indian Princes were solid for Federation. Well, they are 

not. Mr. Baldwin certainly said what he thought when he 
said that the Indian Civil Service was in favour of Home Rule. 

He could not have known the truth. The I.C.S. may be 

cajoled, flattered, bullied into acquiescing in the Government 

policy. They do not approve it. They were not consulted, 
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their advice was not asked, it was not thought worth having. 
Now, unpalatable as unasked for advice often is, the advice 
of Indian Civil Servants has been given. TJ'he Morning Post 
has published the whole story. Government organs have 
either ignored or belittled it. Sir Samuel Hoare, involved in a 
mass of contradictions, was once more on April 5 cornered in 
Parliament. The friends and relations of men in the I.C.S8. 
smiled and said, “‘ Well, of course, no one who knows India 
well could stand for such a policy. We are not able to quote 
John (or Harry) but we are glad it has all come out.” 


A MEMORIAL from the I.C.S. in Bengal, which is endorsed by 
the whole of the Indian Civil Service Association in India, had, 

for a month, been in the possession of the 
a Government. Its existence was only revealed 

to the public on April 2 when Sir Alfred Knox 
asked a question about it in the House of Commons. During 
the month of March, being in possession of the facts set forth 
in this document and of the views of the great and responsible 
body of public servants who signed it, Sir Samuel Hoare had 
pressed on with the India Bill, when surely candour would 
have demanded a greater frankness on his part. What 
would be thought of the Chairman of a company who concealed 
major facts from his shareholders ? What did in fact happen, 
not so very long ago, to a well-known City man because a 
prospectus for which he had responsibility did not disclose 
relevant facts? He went to prison. Yet we are sometimes 
told that City morality is low. If it is low, how about India 
Bill morality ? The Morning Post did not stop at calling 
attention to the memorial which had been forwarded to the 
Government. That enterprising newspaper went further. 
It published the draft on which the memorial was based, a 
draft drawn up by five high officials (two judges, two secretaries 
to Government and one India sub-district officer) of the 
Bengal LC.S. This draft, or memorandum, is a direct 
expression of opinion, not curved into official terms, and 
it expresses what the men who wrote it really think. The 
language is frank. It must have done its distinguished 
authors good to write it and to escape from the measured 
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humbug so prevalent in official documents. It opens 


thus :— 

“* An analysis of the (Joint Select Committee) Report, in so far as the 
Service goes, shows an entire miscomprehension both of conditions in 
India, and also of the entire lack of confidence which the history of the 
last ten years has taught the Civil Service of India.” 

And the memorandum goes on to point out that there can 
never be a stable Ministry under the scheme and that 


“This will necessarily reflect itself upon the control of Terrorism, 
Bolshevism and Communism and also in the honest and efficient 
collection of Revenue.” 


THE whole of the document should be read. It is protest in 
the rough before all the smoothing down and kow-towing 
has been added. Here are some points :— 
=~ + ty _— “It is necessary to examine the safeguards. . . . We 
fear that they will be found to resemble the queer spec- 
tacles which the coster puts on his donkey to make him think the wood 
shavings are lettuces.” 
Four “ integers”? may act as protection to the Civil Servant : 
(1) the Indian Public—not likely ; (2) the Indian Legislature, 
“which must necessarily regard us as the Governor’s Mame- 
lukes . . .”’; (3) The Governor; (4) the Secretary of State. 
But the Governor might be Gandhi created such “ as a beau 
geste, or Sir Tej Sapru Bahadur.” And the fourth integer, 
the Secretary of State; what could or would he do, or his 
“ spiritual heirs ?”” He might be a Socialist, in which case 
the English members of the I.C.S. would have no fair play, or a 
Fascist, in which case the Indian members would not. The 
memorandum says that it is the duty of the I.C.S. to represent 
these matters. They have not been consulted on this policy, 


“.. .. but rather gagged... . In point of fact we are admittedly 
not allowed to express any opinion. An honest authority would have 
removed the ban in a matter of this Imperial importance. Indiscretions 
in favour of the White Paper have been committed, and this breach of the 
rules of our Service has not been without its improvement in the professional 
position of the tactful officers.” (Our italics.) 

On April 5, the day on which the Morning Post published the 
document from which we have quoted, Mr. Churchill raised 
the matter in the House of Commons. Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
answer reminded his hearers of the old woman who was asked 
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to return the kettle she had borrowed and who replied that she 
had not got it, that she had returned it, and that it had a hole 
in it. Poor Sir Samuel Hoare. It was in vain that he had sat 
for a month upon the official (and polite) memorial from the 
whole Indian Civil Service. Not only had he now been 
obliged to put a copy of this in the House of Commons 
library, but this much more candid document had also seen 
the light of day. 


CALLING the attention of the Secretary of State for India to 
things which he should himself have told the House and 

country always annoys the bodyguard with 
Sax Kepememe which Sir Samuel Hoare is surrounded. Lord 

Winterton and Mr. Amery are the chief officers 
of this watch. Their friends regret it, for they are worthy of 
better parts than the rdles allotted to them by their leaders. 
On this occasion they both dived liked performing seals after 
the scraps thrown in by the keeper. Sir Samuel Hoare was 
also supported by two very simple-minded M.P.s, Captain 
Cazalet and Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, who assured the House 
that they had each spent a few weeks in India and that the 
Indian Civil Servants doted on the Home Rule policy. Some 
of these had actually told them so when, armed with intro- 
ductions, they had asked for their views. We are sure that 
these ingenuous Members of the House of Commons were 
sincere in what they said, but how naive they must be to think 
that men would risk their careers by saying what neither 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Willingdon nor the principal Gover- 
nors are willing to hear! So great has been the pressure 
exercised on the Civil Service that no one in England has 
ventured to show private letters to any henchmen of the 
Government, unless they were written for that purpose. The 
writer, in common with thousands of other people at Home, has 
received letters from India and has been shown many others, 
but such documents have to be treated as private, and may 
not be shown to anyone who, however inadvertently, could 
injure their writers by quoting from letters. The medicine 
men of the Indian Government have made it their business to 
‘* smell out and eat up” dissentients from the Liberal-Socialist 
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policy of Home Rule for India and the I.C.S. know it. Added 
to this, ‘‘ Pagett M.P.” has always been regarded with sus- 
picion in India, his patriotic intentions are doubted and his 
judgment thought to be wholly superficial. 


On March 19 serious rioting occurred at Karachi in Bombay. 
The disorder was allowed to reach formidable dimensions 
before British soldiers were called out to face 
the crowd of some 50,000 excited Moslems who 
were trying to obtain possession of the body 
of one of their co-religionists hanged for the murder of a 
Hindu. The situation should never have occurred, it being 
the custom to execute murderers away from their own dis- 
tricts, a custom departed from on this occasion. Little 
attempt was made to disperse the crowd before the officer 
commanding ordered his troops to open fire with ball. Thirty 
Moslems were killed and a hundred were injured. Moslems 
contrast the rigour with which they were treated at Karachi 
and at Cawnpore with the leniency shown to Hindu murderers 
whose sentences are often modified. In this case the crowd 
was not resisting the sentence but only trying to obtain the 
body of the man who had been hanged in order to bury it. 
The officials of the Bombay Government who were responsible 
for the selection of the place of execution, for the delay in 
calling out the troops, and for the orders given to them, were 
subsequently exonerated in a communiqué issued by the 
Government of that Province. This action has caused a great 
stir both here and in the Moslem countries of the East. The 
Governor of Bombay is Lord Brabourne. He was Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s Parliamentary Secretary. He has, since his appoint- 
ment, been a very strong advocate for the policy of Home 
Rule for India, but political partisanship alone does not make 
a good Governor of an Indian Province, and the Karachi 
shootings appear to show a very regrettable anti-Moslem 
bias in his advisers. Conditions in India are more difficult 
than ever before, owing to so-called reforms, and Governors 
of Provinces have to be men of exceptional character and 
ability. 


The Karachi 
Shootings 
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THE Daily Telegraph’s Bombay correspondent wired on 
April 5 that— 


“The Indian Government has rejected the com. 
The Viceroy muniqué issued by the Government of Bombay, approv- 
Consults ing the action taken by the authorities at Karachi to 

suppress the riots which broke out there last month.” 

Lord Brabourne was summoned to Delhi to discuss the affair 
with the Viceroy. All that transpired from this meeting was 
a colourless communiqué. Is it too much to hope that, during 
this discussion, these two King’s representatives realised the 
true lesson of the incident, namely that Moslems and Hindus 
detest each other and that only a strong and impartial British 
administration in India can keep peace between them? If, 
by reason of the adoption by Conservatives of the Liberal- 
Socialist policy of Home Rule for India, this strong and im- 
partial British Government ceases to exist, India will be 
awash with blood, and shooting will be the order of the day 
until some alien power once more seizes the country and 
enforces that peace which Indians cannot get for themselves. 
On April 14 at Firozabad, near Agra, a Moslem procession 
was attacked. Fighting broke out in the streets and 
became general. 12 Hindus were killed. Another clash 
occurred at Botad when 6 deaths were reported. 


PEOPLE in England and in the various Dominions cannot be 
expected to keep in touch with each other’s affairs unless 
the Press enables them to do so. Unfor- 


General tunately, British newspapers have made up 
“ Neves” their minds that nothing from South Africa 


is news save the Shavian Smuts. We are 
left without information about the Government and Parlia- 
ment of that country, and we have therefore to wait for the 
Cape papers. These, although the bulk of them are obliged 
to sing the praises of the Government, give us a picture of 
what is going on. In particular, the sayings of Cabinet 
Ministers at meetings are reported. An account of such a 
meeting is to hand in the Argus of March 13. It took place 
in Capetown at the City Hall, and the reunited Boer leaders, 
Generals Hertzog (Prime Minister) and Smuts (Minister of 
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Justice) both spoke. The former made a speech in which 
he once more definitely repudiated the British Empire, 
answering the speeches of Colonel Stallard, the leader of the 
Dominion (British) Party. General Hertzog would have no 
national freedom “in the reflected glory of the British 
Empire,” in 1926 “the Imperial Conference declared the 
Union a free and independent country ’—this refers to the 
Balfour Resolution and the Statute of Westminster—and he 
ended by saying :— 

“ If Colonel Stallard is under the impression that I and my fellow- 
Afrikaans-speaking citizens of the Union could ever be induced to 
co-operate with our English-speaking co-citizens in the cause of national 
unity on a basis of freedom derived from ‘ an integral and indivisible 
part of the British Empire,’ my answer to him must be in the words 
of Lord Broome on the American War of Independence: ‘ Never, 
never, never!’ On that basis you can have eternal strife, but never 
national peace.” 


It should be realised that this has always been the South 
African Prime Minister’s view. He has never departed from 
it. He even refused a Privy Councillorship because he was 
perfectly unyielding on this question of the British Empire. 
General Smuts is more subtle, his methods are different and 
he is far cleverer than his leader. Both men have, in different 
ways, worked to the same end. It remains to be seen whether 
800,000 British can be carried out of the Empire by such 
methods as they have used. 


THE Government of South Africa, like the Government of 
Ireland, is straining every nerve to give what encouragement 
: it can to Germany, the former enemy of the 
7. rs British Empire. Not content with inviting 
the Germans to once more become an African 

power, Ministers have recently ordered Junker planes for 
South African commercial air services. Mr. Pirow, Minister 
of Railways and Defence, who is of German origin, speaking 
for the Government to delegates of the British Press Con- 
ference, told them that South Africa would not participate 
in any scheme of Imperial Defence. This same Mr. Pirow 
was responsible for ordering the Junker aeroplanes. He was 
questioned in Parliament by Colonel Stallard as to this matter 
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—evidence as to the efficiency of the planes bought being un- 
satisfactory. A curious situation was disclosed during this 
debate because it appeared the agent for the German Junker 
planes had become temporarily a salaried official of the 
Union Government. A private letter from this German 
agent, written when General Hertzog formed his Government, 
was read aloud in the Cape Assembly and threw a light on 
South African politics, which we should be wise to use for 
better understanding of public affairs in that country. 


“In the meantime the new Cabinet has been formed and was 
sworn-in the day before yesterday. The most important thing for 
us is that Hertzog will further be Prime Minister, Havenga Finance, 
Pirow Railways and Transport and Defence, and a certain Clarkson, 
a Natal member whom I do not know, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 
I think that the old man Hertzog made a wonderful coup d’etat by 
forming this new Government, reducing to a proper farce the coming 
elections. 

* As to Pirow, there is nothing to worry about for the next five 
years.—(Our italics.) (Rand Daily Mail Report, March 23.) 

A proper farce, indeed, but the Spoofer-in-chief was the 
Shavian Smuts ! 


THE Morning Post once called attention to the fact that 
although we had not yet invented the unsinkable battleship, 
the unsinkable politician was in existence. 
It was impossible to avoid remembering this 
witticism when, at the end of March, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, lately President of the U.S.A., made an 
attack on his successor’s “New Deal.” We had _ been 
told not so long ago by his political opponents that Mr. 
Herbert Hoover was not only dead but buried so deep that 
we should never hear of him again, and yet, there he was in 
California, launching a very strong attack upon the policy of 
his successor. Mr. Hoover had been taking counsel with 
Mr. Ogden Mills and other members of his party. The 
attack was made in a letter to the California Assembly and 
it has been taken to mean that the Hoover party—the Con- 
servative Republicans—thinks the time is ready to attack the 
Roosevelt administration. There are said to be 22 million 
Americans receiving some form of assistance. The huge 
public funds are said to be very badly administered, and 
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if the Republican party were quite sure that Mr. Hoover did 
not mean to run for the Presidency he could gather a pretty 
stout following, but he inspires no enthusiasm as a pre- 
sidential candidate. Americans like something new, and 
Mr. Hoover is not new and is not associated with success. 
All the same, many Americans approve of Mr. Hoover’s move 
and of his attack on the wild extravagance of the Roosevelt 
policy. So far, President Roosevelt has had his own way in 
Congress, but he has bowed before the storm in the country 
that greeted the wheat restriction scheme. At the end of 
March this was modified to lay “‘ the big dust storms which 
have swept over the wheat belt.”” At the same time a Relief 
Bill enabling the astronomical figure of a thousand million 
pounds sterling to be spent on various doles was passed. 
Republicans state that relief funds may be—and are—used 
politically, as the control of the expenditure is in the Pre- 
sident’s hands, and he can say where the money is to go. 
Such funds go, almost without its being realised, to districts 
where the vote is democratic. 


THE announcement of German re-armament has had reactions 
in the U.S.A. It makes the American feel now more than 

ever that he will have nothing to do with the 
~~ and case. “ This is a European problem and our 

case is to stay out,” said General D. MacArthur, 
chief of the staff of the American Army. Mr. Hull, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, is said by the very well-informed news- 
letter, Affairs, on March 29 to have taken a longer view, 
namely, “‘ that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” In other words, “that strong action now by the 
United States, showing she is with the allies, would check 
Germany.” The military and naval group has a policy of 
strength in armaments which they hope to carry, at the same 
time pursuing a policy of complete isolation. This policy is to 
include “‘ a huge army and navy, no trading with belligerents,”’ 
and immediate retirement from the Philippines. President 
Roosevelt is said to lean to this latter policy. It is recognised 
that the responsibility of the British Government for the 
European situation is immense. Will they continue to main- 
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tain European unrest by their policy of the balance of power, 
or will they throw their weight behind France? This is how 
Affairs envisages the British problem :—— 

Britain is faced with a Germany whose air force has become more 
powerful than the British, and which is within striking distance of London 
on any clear night. Science has sucked up the English Channel, 
which once gave the United Kingdom its splendid isolation, until it 
is a mere creek. No longer can England remain aloof. Added to this 
is the warning which Hitler has given, that he intends to build a Navy. 

The whole world sees our problem. Can we learn in time 
to see it ourselves? The American paper from which we 
quote says “the developments in the next few weeks will 
probably be the most important Europe has seen in 21 
years.” 


ELECTIONS occurred in Hungary during the first week in 
April and they resulted in a victory for General Goemboes’ 
Government. The Legitimist leader and a 
Nazi candidate were defeated. General Goem- 
boes made a statement to the effect that he 
would appeal to the League of Nations for release from the 
disarmament clauses imposed upon Hungary by the Treaty 
of Trianon. Austria and Bulgaria have also decided to ask 
the League to allow them to increase their defence forces. 
This general desire to strengthen military forces is the result 
of German violence and her recent repudiation of her signature, 
and the Hungarian Government is making an opportunity 
of this general movement to obtain a re-negotiation of the 
peace treaties and a rectification of Hungarian frontiers at the 
expense of other countries. This desired re-hash of treaties 
in ex-enemy interest would be a business fraught with diffi- 
culties, and it is in fact a ballon dessai flown by Germany’s 
friend, Hungary. In order to look mild General Goemboes 
has announced that he does not propose to reintroduce 
conscription, but this is done merely to catch our Pacifists. 
It has been entirely successful, and Liberal writers are busy 
suggesting that Geneva should at once get going on the 
Treaty of Trianon. The Economist on April 6 encourages 
German intrigue by saying— 
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“‘ What better spectacle could we offer to Germany at this time than 

that of a settlement in South-Eastern Europe which might become a 

precedent for a re-negotiation of the Treaty of Versailles ?”’ (Our italics.) 

Truly our Liberals are wholly blind and invincibly ignorant 

when they show Germany, as does the above sentence, that 

they are ready to pay any blackmail and to yield to every 
pressure. 


AFTER weeks of crisis and of exchange restrictions which led to 
a flight from the Belga the Belgian Government on March 30 
decided to devalue their currency. The Belga 
has been pegged to 72 per cent. of its former 
gold parity. And the reaction in other gold 
countries was considerable. Belgium is an exporting country 
and her banking and industrial systems have been in a critical 
state for some time owing to her adherence to gold. De- 
valuation was resisted in Belgium by both bankers and 
rentiers, even after it became very visibly necessary, but 
industrialists have favoured a movement which would tend to 
give them back their trade. In France the writing down of 
the Belga has made a considerable stir. The bulk of the 
French appear to be unalterably decided to uphold the present 
value of the franc and they have seen the action of their 
neighbours with considerable alarm. Devaluation is thought 
to be dishonest, a Socialist dodge and one certain to lead to a 
great rise in prices. If this rise does not occur in Belgium 
it is possible that France may reconsider the position of the 
franc. Monsieur Germain Martin, the French Finance Minis- 
ter, has made reassuring statements, and public opinion,while 
uneasy, has remained calm. He has gone so far in his inten- 
tion to keep on gold as to say that France will at once start 
minting and circulating gold coins. It is proposed to mint 
1,000 million francs in gold every year. It will be curious to 
see if these coins remain in circulation, or whether they will 
find their way to the stocking which is the French peasant’s 
bank. There are, according to the latest official figures, half a 
million unemployed in France at the end of February. This 
does not seem much to us with our two million, but unem- 
ployment is new in France and it is increasing. The reduction 
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of the Belga by 28 per cent. is likely to further increase this 
French unemployment by seriously undervaluing Belgian 
money. We, as well as the French, stand to lose the advan- 
tage we have had as against Belgium since 1931, when we 
went off gold. 


ELECTIONS occurred in Dantzig on April 7. The German 
Government claims Dantzig, and ran an intensive Nazi 
4 campaign before the election in the hopes of 
dl agua the two-thirds majority necessary in order to 
enable the constitution to be modified. Dantzig, 
in 1920, under articles 100 and 102 of the Versailles Treaty, 
was, with an area of 726 square miles and a population of 
390,000 people, set up as a Free City under the League 
of Nations, with a resident High Commissioner appointed by 
the League. In 1922 the Free City entered the Polish Customs 
Union, and Poland has undertaken the conduct of its foreign 
affairs. The Elective Assembly, which consists of 72 mem- 
bers, is now composed as follows. The old membership is 
shown in brackets :— 


Nazi ie viii ia ia sn 44 (38) 
Social Democrats sia ‘sil a 12 (13) 
Catholics ... ips _ si ine 9 (10) 
German Nationalists... i Bi 3 (4) 
Poles oe ve jee he =e 2 (2) 
Communists nis sis — 2 = (5) 


It is believed that, as in the Saar, the Communists largely 
voted Nazi. This is not as surprising as it sounds. Com- 
munism attracts the flotsam and jetsam of a community as 
well as the social failures, and such people are wholly unstable 
in their views. A tremendous eve of the poll appeal was 
made by Dr. Goebbels to the nationalism of the German 
population, and every violence of language which had been 
found effective in the Saar was trotted out for the benefit of 
Dantzig. It failed to produce the desired result, but it pro- 
duced a definite majority, and we must look forward to a 
further campaign inside Dantzig, directed against the mild 
regime under which the Free City has lived since the war. 
Dr. Goebbels opened war upon a former president of the 
Free City, Dr. Rauschnig declaring that he wanted to “‘ betray 
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Dantzig to the Jews ”’ because he refused to allow them to be 
persecuted. Dr. Rauschnig has fled into Poland. It is to 
be hoped that he has gone well away from the German 
frontier, or he will, like other German victims, be liable to be 
murdered, or kidnapped and placed in a concentration camp 
like the unfortunate Jakob who was seized on Swiss soil. 


WE heard a great deal at the end of the War about a new 
heaven and a new earth which was to be brought about by a 
new diplomacy. This diplomacy, with its 
centre at Geneva, and its huge publicity para- 
phernalia of conferences and Ministerial jour- 
neys has been in action for some fifteen years, and we can see 
the pass to which it has brought us. In Paris on April 3, a 
diplomat of the old school, M. Camille Barrére, spoke in praise 
of a Foreign Minister of the old school, Monsieur Delcassé, 
who had been his chief for many years. 


For Delcassé there was only one possible French foreign policy. He 
placed this far above ministerial combinations and divisions in parties. 
His foreign policy was first and foremost national, and was free from 
idle dreams and idealogical phrases. Never once during our long 
collaboration did I see him sacrifice high general considerations to 
meaner preoccupations. He hated advertisement, saw to it that his 
diplomatic activity was kept secret and only allowed its result to be 
known after success had been definitely secured. It was by these 
methods and with untiring patience that he succeeded in procuring for 
his country alliances and understandings which on the day Germany 
plunged into war enabled France to be powerfully surrounded. It is 
only justice to count Delcassé among the organisers of victory. He did 
not long survive the period when he rendered these great services to 
his country, and this was perhaps better for the peace of his soul. If 
he were still with us this great Foreign Minister would be surprised and 
bewildered by the form in which, since the slaughter ceased, European 
diplomacy has been clothed, and by the difficult and dangerous modern 
relationships between nations. The imperious necessities of common 
action during the War imposed on the statesmen of our Coalition the 
obligation to meet and confer constantly. One does not easily change 
a habit that has grown during such long and terrible years as those. 
European diplomacy has suffered grievously from this. It has become 
an ambulating diplomacy, living from hand to mouth, its professionals 
are less active and less consulted, and play more restricted and subor- 
dinate réles. They now hardly ever even run the honourable risk of 
being disavowed. Such a system has made the management of inter- 
national affairs far more difficult than formerly. Delcassé would have 
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said, had he lived to see it, that under such a system he could not have 
rendered to his country the services which made him an illustrious 
servant of France and an organiser of victory. 
These words, from one of the most distinguished living French- 
men and one of the greatest of the Ambassadors who repre- 
sented France before and during the War, deserve to be 
remembered. 


Now and then a writer, in dealing with some subject he really 
knows and cares about, will put in a few sentences the whole 
: ; ith of criticism, either on life or art, or both. 
lett Such illuminating phrases are to be found in 
Mr. Belloc’s book on Milton *, and he speaks thus of the 
worship of form, which was the very core of Milton’s nature, 
and to the creation of which in England the whole of his 
genius was bent. 
He felt to his marrow the creative force of restraint, proportion, 
unity—and that is the classic. All the antique world lived by such 
a spirit. Not only our own direct ancestry of Greece and Rome, but 
the Assyrian and the Egyptian also. All was done within the Norm, 
whether the work were on marble or in song. 
These words go to the heart of the subject. They sweep 
away the arrogant nonsense which, under the guise of a 
plea for freedom, claims for English that it is the language 
of disorder and excess. And here is how the music of the 
supreme Lycidas is heard and revered by a poet. 


A man coming on it first, as did I who write this, in boyhood, 
is struck at once spell-bound. A man returning to it in age, as I do 
now, discovers its splendour to have survived undimmed. Of how 
many things outside the ancients can that be said? The long and 
crowded business of human life and the weariness of repetition has no 
more effect on Lycidas than passage of the years affects a diamond. 


Wuart one of our contemporaries has called The Great Slow- 
Down, the speed limit in built-up areas, has now been in 
operation for several weeks, and it is possible 
to see some of the effects of the new regulations. 
Competent observers state that the loss of 
time on an average journey does not exceed 10 per cent. 


* Milton, by Hilaire Belloc, Cassell, 12s. 6d. 
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This, however, must greatly depend upon the nature of the 
journey. In the writer’s case, the drive home from London, 
a distance of 54 miles, takes 15 minutes more than before the 
new regulations came in. This is more than 10 per cent. 
slower, and, added to the perpetual stops on empty roads 
caused by the red lights, must, it would be thought, affect 
motoring by making it less agreeable as well as much slower. 
Even the old South-Eastern Railway can now beat the timing 
by road. The check thus given to the pleasure of motoring 
may well be of value and of much-needed assistance to rail- 
ways in general. We have still to see whether the accidents 
greatly diminish, or whether they change in character. Swift 
passing of a crawler, or a horse and cart, is now impossible 
in built-up areas, and this may make overtaking more danger- 
ous; on the other hand, the check to the pace of heavy 
vehicles passing through villages must be a great boon to 
dwellers in village main streets, where speed added to weight 
used to make the earth shake. The placing of beacons 
is a more doubtful measure. Does it make at all for safety ? 
It is significant that the headmaster of Eton has particularly 
requested the local Council not to put any “ Belishas” in 
Eton for fear of causing accidents to the boys. 


THis month sees the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, prose writer, founder and 
Alfred Austin first editor of The National Review. He was 

born at Headingley, near Leeds, on May 30, 
1835, and was the second son of Joseph Austin. His mother, 
before her marriage, was Mary Locke. His family were 
Roman Catholics, and he was intended for the priesthood, 
but he found he could not acquiesce in the religion in which 
he had been bred, and after a struggle he left the church of 
his fathers. He began very early to write poetry, and 
although he had to earn his living by journalism (he was a 
leader writer on the Standard as well as Editor of this Review), 
his first and only love was poetry. It has been the fashion 
to run down his work, for he had giant contemporaries who 
out-topped him, but he was a good and careful craftsman, 
and, although his flute was a slender one, it was never out 
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of tune, and many of his lyrics are charming. It was a 
misfortune for him that Lord Salisbury made him Poet 
Laureate, for he simply could not write heroic verse or national 
odes. Late in life he wrote some charming books on country 
life and gardening, of which the first was “‘ The Garden that 
She Loved.” This was inspired by the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s place at Albury. Alfred Austin was a great gardener; 
more than that he was a garden lover, and he was many 
other things besides, having a very well stored classical mind 
and an admirable critical faculty. The National Review was 
started by him, on the suggestion of Lord Beaconsfield, to 
counteract the Liberal notions and nostrums which, in the 
’eighties were so fashionable that people hardly dared criticise 
them. Alfred Austin remained Editor and owner of The 
National Review until 1893, when the ownership and Editor- 
ship passed to Leopold Maxse, who made it the most powerful 
critical publication of his day. Austin died on June 2, 
1913, at his lovely Kentish house, Swynford old Manor. 


A VERY important by-election was fought in South Africa 

on April 17 at East London (North), when Mr. Christopher, 

. the Dominion Party candidate, was returned 

ew by a majority over both his opponents added 

together, and in spite of great efforts made 

by the Coalition Government to save the seat which had 
hitherto supported them. The figures were as follow :— 


Dominion os a a a js 3,135 
Fusion (Hertzog-Smuts) .. ne nS 2,567 
Labour - “e 411 


This is the second by-election fought by the recently-formed 
Dominion Party, of which the leader is Colonel Stallard, and 
the first in which success has crowned their efforts. It is 
worth noting as being the first opportunity the electors have 
had of showing their disapproval of General Hertzog’s recent 
anti-Imperial speeches and statements. We may now look 
to see Dominion Party candidates in all urban districts. At 
the general election in 1932, the British were induced to 
support a Hertzog-Smuts coalition under the plea of economic 
urgency. No sooner was the Government formed than the 
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colours under which they had sailed into office were changed 
and the course was set for taking South Africa out of the 
British Empire. Colonel Stallard’s party is the reaction 
against the enmity displayed to the Imperial connection. 
The by-election at East London has therefore an importance 
reaching far beyond the boundaries of South Africa. It 
sends a message to the whole Empire, and this tells us that 
there are in the great Union a great many people who reject 
the Hertzog-Smuts policy of Independence. It shows us 
that the 800,000 British are arising from their long degrada- 
tion and that they are once more ready to stand up for their 
old ideals of equality for the two white races and justice for 
the natives under the British flag. 


WHEN the present Government was first returned to power 
in 1931 it was supported by the whole of the Conservative 
Party in the House of Commons. When, 
The Nodders es ee . 
however, the Ministerial programme was di- 
vulged and was found to include the jettisoning of our Indian 
Empire, the encouragement of trade with Russia in preference 
to Canada, and other anti-Imperial vagaries, the Conservative 
Party fell into two groups. These were fairly equally divided 
in the country, but much less so in the House of Commons. 
One group, the diehards, so called because they were not 
prepared to support the Government in anti-Imperial policy ; 
the second called the yes-men, because they said ‘‘ Yes” to 
everything proposed by Ministers. Latterly, this second 
group has been seen to divide. There are still those who say 
“Yes,” but there are now seen to be other members of 
Parliament who no longer say “ Yes.” They only silently 
acquiesce. These are the nodders. They have been accurately 
described by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse in his latest work, 
Blandings Castle. The great Mr. Mulliner is speaking :— 


“ Putting it as briefly as possible, a Nodder is something like a 
Yes-Man, only lower in the social scale. A Yes-Man’s duty is to 
attend conferences and say ‘ Yes.’ A Nodder’s, as the name implies, 
is to nod. The chief executive throws out some statement of opinion, 
and looks about him expectantly. This is the cue for the senior Yes- 
Man to say Yes. He is followed, in order of precedence, by the second 
Yes-Man—or Vice-Yesser, as he is sometime called—and the Junior 
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Yes-Man. Only when all the Yes-Men have yessed do the Nodders 
begin to function. They nod.” 
This exquisite sketch would be spoiled by any comment, but 
we commend it to the Nodders in and out of Parliament, 


As we go to press the news has come of terrible loss of life 
and damage done in the Japanese island of Formosa by 

earthquake shocks which occurred on Easter 
eeneneetee 4 ™ Sunday morning. Seismic disturbances had 

been felt in many parts of the world on Friday 
and Saturday, places as far away from the main disturbance 
as Oporto being affected. The reports to hand show that 
the earthquake was the worst suffered in the Far East since 
Tokio and Yokohama were wrecked in 1923. Formosa has 
many Chinese inhabitants and a large primitive population 
besides the Japanese who preponderate. Official figures 
given are 3,000 dead, 8,661 injured and 13,562 houses 
destroyed. Native houses in Formosa are built of dried 
earth, they fall down very easily, and the damage in this 
respect is not so great as it sounds. None the less, tens of 
thousands of human beings are homeless, the roads are 
blocked, miles of railways are destroyed, and the condition 
of the refugees is pitiable. The Japanese Government has 
ordered an Army Corps to be moved into the afflicted district, 
and the Japanese Red Cross and Army Medical Corps have 
taken charge of the injured as fast as these can be collected. 
All our sympathy must go to our Japanese friends and former 
allies for the terrible affliction that has befallen them in 
Formosa. 


PRESENTS given to the King on his Jubilee are very apt to 
take the form of help to deserving charities or good works, 

... These gifts are, no doubt, appreciated and 
sieeve encouraged by His Majesty. But one of his 
subjects has had a better idea than the others and he has 
offered a gift which has a more personal application. There 
was, until recently, a brewery right at the foot of the hill 
on which Windsor Castle stands. The carelessness of the 
Victorian age allowed a good deal of such ugliness to disfigure 
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the Royal Borough. This brewery was recently partially 
pulled down, and the site, about 2 acres, came into the 
market. Someone bought it. Someone offered it to the 
King, begging that his name shall not be publicly known. 
The gift has been accepted and a garden alongside the main 
road will be made. This addition to the grounds of Windsor 
will greatly add to the amenities of the town as well as of 
the Castle, for it will be open to the public, and the view from 
the terrace will be relieved from the sight of a huddle of mean 
buildings. No better present could have been devised to 
commemorate the Jubilee. Could not other generous and 
wealthy people carry on the good work by buying out the 
Southern Railway and pulling down their station and bridge ? 
In these days of motor traffic one station would be enough 
for Windsor, and the Great Western Railway approaches the 
town more tactfully. It would really be a noble and worthy 
gift to the King to clear the immediate vicinity of his house 
from the muddled and shapeless buildings which are crowded 
together at the foot of Windsor Castle and whose chimneys 
fill the air with smoke. A very good beginning has been 
made. May we suggest that it should be continued ? 


GOVERNMENTS, of whatever complexion and in whatever 
part of the British Empire, are touchingly alike in one 

respect. They all believe that they can 
Pai ” spend our money far better than we can 

spend it ourselves. This observation is called 
forth by a speech reported in the Kenya Hansard, where 
a phrase in the Government statement produced a spirited 
protest from Lord Francis Scott. This statement had 
described ‘“‘The necessity of directing money into its 
proper channels—the coffers of the Government.” (Our italics.) 
The spokesmen of the Government of Kenya are franker 
or possibly less skilful than their opposite numbers 
at home. However this may be, the phrase “ proper 
channels,’ meaning “ government coffers,” is one that 
sums up the inward mind of all officials. These persons are 
quite sure that the services of their highly paid experts are 
the first need of man. We do not agree with them, nor does 
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Mr. J. M. Horobin, a Liberal Member ‘of Parliament, who has 
just published a pleasing little book, Pleasures of Planning. * 
This puts many of the dots and crosses where they belong, 
and is very entertaining besides. Not that all Mr. Horobin’s 
beliefs are true. He is a Free Trader and a laisser-faire man ; 
and we know what those policies did for us. But his plea 
for greater economy and greater freedom is both apt and 
witty. The following sentences from his preface give an 
introduction to his views :— 

“In the old days, when two and two made four, people 
managed their own business, or went broke. ... All is 
now run ... on more modern lines, with the results we see 
around us. The world is safe for democracy, full of homes, 
heroes, Belisha beacons, Acts of Parliament and all kinds of 
cordial misunderstandings.”” There is plenty more of this 
entertaining O. Henryish stuff in Mr. Horobin’s book. 


* Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
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To those unacquainted with the shotgun methods of German 
diplomacy, her announcement of universal conscription, on 
the eve of Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin, came as a bolt 
from the blue. It was idle to argue that in effect Germany 
was only legalising a position that had been known to exist 
unofficially for a long time. Three impressions remain and 
will long remain. Firstly, that in making a move of this 
character, Germany is in effect seeking as against France to 
put herself not in a position of equality but in a position of 
superiority, since France cannot retaliate in numbers, a 
fact which is well known to the German Great General Staff, 
a body now officially restored to life. Moreover, the announce- 
ment, and especially the circumstances in which it was made, 
were unpleasantly reminiscent of 1914. In brief, the idea 
has obtained abroad that Germany has returned to what 
might be conveniently summarised as the “scrap of paper 
mentality.” The argument that she is entitled to repudiate 
the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles because the 
Allies have not disarmed, is plausible and therefore all the 
more dangerous. At Versailles Germany sought to make her 
disarmament dependent on the disarmament of the Allied 
Powers, but was told that it would have to be unconditional. 
Europe has thus once more been bluntly reminded that the 
unilateral repudiation of treaties is justified when necessity 
calls and that the signature of Germany to any international 
agreement is in no sense regarded by her as_ binding. 
Finally, her declaration has also aroused considerable doubts 
as to whether she has in effect any ardent desire for the 
establishment of a more peaceful era in Europe. 

The efforts of the Western Powers had been concerned 
to produce a balance between the three ideas of peace, security 
and equality which would be capable of acceptance by Ger- 
many. There was a genuine desire to remove once and for 
all, by frank negotiation, the obstacles to her playing a réle 
in Europe in keeping with her power and position. The 
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Anglo-French communiqué of February 3 was an honest 
attempt to come to grips with the problem, and hopes were 
high when it was accepted as a basis of discussion. 
Immediately afterwards came from Berlin the announcement 
of universal conscription. The German is a notoriously bad 
diplomatist, but it is impossible to believe that even he, if 
he had been actuated by a sincere desire to assist in the 
general pacification of Europe, would have had the crass 
stupidity to proclaim conscription at the moment, of all 
others, when it was calculated to make the very worst possible 
impression abroad. It is fairer, and safer, to face up to the 
facts and to try to understand what are the real implications 
of such a move. 

It is quite impossible accurately to assess the motives of 
German foreign policy unless it is borne in mind that the 
German, both nationally and individually, suffers from a 
chronic inferiority complex. Both in private and in public 
he is continually on the look-out for slights and insults. The 
reasons for this are difficult to determine, but are probably 
closely connected with the fact that, while nationally he is 
a comparative newcomer to Europe, he does not, at any rate 
in a large part of Germany, possess, as does the Italian, a 
sufficient local tradition to counterbalance this defect. It 
is not insignificant to remember that Germany east of the 
Elbe was not converted to Christianity until the twelfth 
century, at the same time, therefore, as Henry II was con- 
cerned with laying the foundations of a robust nationalism 
in England. Indeed, even in that part of Germany which 
was possessed of an historical and cultural background, the 
emphasis in the Middle Ages was continually on the Italian 
rather than the German aspect of the Holy Roman Empire, 
in which cause the Germans were compelled to die like flies 
in the plains of Lombardy. The long-delayed achievement 
of an effective nationalism had the effect, after the union 
of Germany in 1871, of arousing throughout the country a 
passionate desire for national self-assertion both for the 
purpose of satisfying amour propre and of impressing on 
the world the fact that even if Germany had arrived late, 
she had nevertheless arrived effectively. Bismarck was able 
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to curb this sentiment, but after his dismissal the temptation 
to indulge in a swashbuckling foreign policy was too strong, 
coinciding as it did with the personal inclinations of the 
young Emperor. While ostensibly the purpose was to 
achieve ‘“‘a place in the sun,” the methods adopted were 
redolent of diplomatic blackmail; the two most obvious 
examples being, perhaps, the forcing of Delcassé’s resignation 
in 1905 and the dispatch of the Panther to Agadir in 1911. 
To the German public it was possible to present these incidents 
as diplomatic triumphs calculated to increase prestige abroad, 
but to the rest of Europe the methods of the knight in shining 
armour were strangely reminiscent of the mediaeval free- 
booter. The culmination came in 1914, as to which it would 
be fair to say that Germany, while not entirely to blame, 
must shoulder the greatest portion of responsibility owing 
to the general tightening of the nervous tension in Europe 
due to the excursions and alarums of her foreign policy and 
the militant aspect of her public opinion. 

In 1918 there were many who considered, with good 
reason, that German megalomania with its direful results 
was an imposition on the country from above, and that with 
the disruption of her war machinery and the abdication of 
the Hohenzollerns this danger had been permanently removed 
from Europe. German policy since the advent of Hitler has 
not been such as to justify this view. The National-Socialist 
programme has been gradually shorn of any socialist ten- 
dencies that it may have originally possessed, and foreign 
countries are beginning to realise that at least as regards them 
the only difference between present and pre-war Germany 
is that the external emblem is now a brown shirt rather than 
a Pickelhaube. From basing the extravagancies of her 
foreign policy on her right to “‘ a place in the sun” she now 
seeks to justify them on the ground of equality of status. 
Her abrupt withdrawal from the League, and the method 
and effect of her declaration of universal conscription, are 
in the language of Agadir. Viewed from the standpoint of 
European security, it is difficult to see in what respects the 
letmotif has changed. Hitler, so far from producing the 
modern spirit in Germany, has been produced by it. His 
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contribution has been to give it direction, and a very dangerous 
direction at that. For a Mitteleuropa policy or a Drang 
nach Osten is now substituted the idea of a Volksreich, in 
which is to be ultimately included all German-speaking 
peoples, quite irrespective of their present territorial status, 
It would be very difficult to overstress the importance of this 
conception, since it combines the fundamentals of National- 
Socialist teaching with the inherent German desire for national 
self-assertion, and is, moreover, calculated to appeal to that 
queer sentimental strain in the German mentality. The 
driving power thereby generated is in consequence tremendous, 
To the German it is no longer a question of conquest but 
rather of the liberation of kinsmen and their union with the 
Fatherland. Actively pursued, it would entail the absorption 
of such areas as Eupen and Malmédy, German Schleswig, 
Memel, Danzig, substantial portions of Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, the major part of the Trentino and German 
Switzerland. 

It is apparently the present intention of Germany to rely 
in the main for the achievement of this aim on peaceful 
penetration by means of propaganda, culminating in seemingly 
spontaneous demands for plebiscites. In this respect the 
Saar afforded them a useful opportunity to perfect their 
methods and to round off the crudenesses of the previous 
Nazi propaganda in Austria, and the occasion was well used. 
Danzig and Memel appear to be destined for the first onslaught 
unless, indeed, Memel will have already been ceded by a 
Europe obsessed with the idea of appeasing Germany at all 
costs. She may not now have any real desire for war, if only 
for the very simple reason that in any war fought now or in 
the immediate future she would almost certainly be defeated, 
but nevertheless a state of affairs is being brought about 
where the danger of war can never be far off. The position 
is not dissimilar from that of a burglar who sets out on a 
nefarious expedition with a loaded revolver. He has no 
intention of using it. He even knows that should he use it 
the consequences to him may be very serious, but neverthe- 
less if opposed he may well let it off in the heat of the 
moment. While in Germany war as an immediate instrument 
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of policy is not seriously considered, and in this connection 
Hitler’s withdrawal of support from the Austrian Nazis in 
face of the threat of Italy is not without significance, there 
can nevertheless be no question that the latest German 
measures, although apparently aiming at equality, are also 
for the purpose of allowing the country to pursue her policy, 
Germans generally prefer to call it destiny, unmolested. 

It is vital that the Western Powers should have the courage 
to face up to the real state of affairs, and having fixed a true 
standard of values, should abide by it. It is no longer a 
question of whether German co-operation can be obtained, 
but rather what exactly is that co-operation now worth. 
Until now the aim has been to obtain Germany’s return to 
Geneva on the assumption that this would indicate her 
effective collaboration in ensuring European security. It by 
no means follows that this latter purpose would in any event 
be achieved were Germany to rejoin the League. There is, 
especially in this country, much confused thinking with 
regard to the part that Geneva should play in Europe. The 
League at the most can be a means and not an end. The 
simple return of Germany per se can achieve nothing except 
perhaps to bring it into further disrepute if and when she 
should take it upon herself to secede for the second time ; by 
no means an impossible contingency were she to be refused a 
plebiscite in one of the areas which she intends to recover. 
The real test will be the spirit that is going to dominate German 
actions once she has returned to Geneva. The same point 
arises with regard to the suggested pacts. The aim should 
be not merely the conclusion of this or that pact of regional 
security, but the maintenance of such pacts when once 
concluded. While it is manifestly impossible to be certain in 
advance that a nation will fulfil its obligations, an estimate 
of the probabilities can always be formed in the light of a 
country’s past record and present aspirations. The German 
idea of a Volksreich cannot be reconciled with any plan for 
general European security, since the former involves a whole- 
sale alteration, eventually and by some means, of the status 
quo, the maintenance of which is implied in the latter. It is 
not as if the two policies could be reconciled by the straight- 
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ening out of a frontier here and there, or even by the con. 
cession of one or two small areas. Such a course would merely 
inspire Berlin to ask for more and would be readily construed 
as a sign of weakness ; in dealing with the Teuton, temporisa- 
tion has never been successful. The plain truth must be 
faced that either Europe swallows (and is swallowed) by a 
Volksreich, or she must count on Germany not only being 
passively but actively hostile to all schemes for security based 
on the maintenance in general of the present European 
frontiers. 

The great mistake at the present time is to assume that 
the lack of German co-operation automatically dooms Europe, 
with the result that there is unwillingness to believe that such 
co-operation will not eventually be obtained, and an inability, 
actual or feigned, to make the obvious deductions from the 
happenings of the last three years. While admitting that 
German co-operation would present the speediest and most 
effective means of establishing security, it is only vital to such 
security so long as nations will not realise that they have got 
to do without it. A calm and frank acceptance of the present 
position is the first step to improving it. It is here that the 
present British attitude may be open to some criticism. A 
policy of mediation may well develop into one of condonation 
if the mediatory power is determined to stick to its position 
when all hope of real mediation has gone. There is a very 
real danger that in the desire to obtain, at all costs, the return 
of Germany to Geneva, we may be tempted to ratify without 
demur her actions and to accept at their face value her 
protestations of peace. It must surely have come as a shock 
to many of its readers to find The Times, immediately after 
the German proclamation of conscription, and even before 
Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin, advocating negotiations with 
regard to the future status of Memel. The Wilhelmstrasse 
might well rub its eyes and consider its shock tactics thoroughly 
justifiable. Yet this suggestion was based on the assumed 
necessity of obtaining German co-operation in Europe. It is 
to be hoped that Sir John Simon’s visit established once and 
for all that such co-operation can be bought at too high a 
price. Germany’s return to Geneva avails nothing if it has 
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been achieved by the granting of concessions which will have 
made Europe even more insecure and future security well- 
nigh impossible. 

What is required in Europe to-day is a sense of reality. 
We are no longer, as is so generally asserted, at the parting of 
the ways. Through no desire of our own the ways have 
already parted, and thanks to the inherent German megalo- 
mania we are forced to regard her not as an ally in the work of 
stabilisation but as a danger spot that has to be rendered 
innocuous. Any further conferences to attempt to acquire 
her co-operation are a waste of valuable time and a dangerous 
trifling with the lives of a generation which can be saved the 
horrors of war if nations are determined courageously to set 
about the business of establishing security based on realities. 
The difference between the position to-day and in 1914 lies in 
the fact that while there was then a fairly even balance of 
power, there is now a preponderant majority in favour of 
peace. In the interests of peace Germany can and should be 
diplomatically isolated. A firm understanding is called for 
between Great Britain, France and Italy under no circum- 
stances to tolerate German aggression, or her interference in 
the affairs of her neighbours. As guarantors of the peace of 
Europe these three Powers should invite the adhesion of other 
nations to such a policy. It cannot be doubted that a for- 
midable block of states would in this way be erected, united 
in the common purpose at all costs of preventing Germany 
throwing a spanner into the delicate European mechanism. 
The Austrian precedent shows that under those circumstances 
even the irresponsible leaders in Berlin would hesitate, now or 
in the future, to embark on any adventure which would court 
intervention and certain defeat. But the keystone of any 
such understanding must be Great Britain. If British policy 
is not clear-cut and well defined, if Germany could be certain 
or even hopeful that Great Britain was not really concerned 
with the future of Europe, she might be tempted to continue 
on her course, relying on the fact that lack of British support 
might either delay active continental intervention until she 
would be strong enough to cope with it or render such inter- 
vention nugatory. In this event the immediate future would 
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be a succession of crises and the final outcome wrapped in 
uncertainty. 

Thus, in the last resort the whole question turns on the 
mentality of Great Britain and on her reaction to the prospect 
of a German hegemony in Europe. If we adopt a negative 
and passive attitude and decline in any way to commit our- 
selves in the cause of European security, not only will peace 
not be maintained, but it is very difficult to see how ultimately 
we would be able to escape the European cauldron. If, on 
the other hand, we can make it quite clear that we are vitally 
concerned with the future of Europe, and that in this cause we 
would be prepared to exert ourselves beyond merely partici- 
pating in an interminable series of international conferences, 
the cumulative effect of which is negligible, then a peace based 
on realities and not on an idealistic and impractical mirage 
can still be securely founded. By far the greatest part of 
Europe is now looking anxiously to this country for a frank 
and honest admission that the possibilities of mediation have 
been exhausted and that the ranks must be closed in face of a 
great and growing danger. 


KENNETH L. MACASSEY. 
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THINGS and Herr Hitler being what they are, Europe and the 
United States have problems of their own, so perilous and 
pressing, that the course of events in Eastern Asia has neces- 
sarily become a matter of secondary importance. For the 
time being, Nazidom and the New Deal have relegated 
Manchoukuo and the Washington Treaties to the category 
of questions which must await more convenient seasons. As 
was to be expected, Japan’s statesmen have availed them- 
selves very fully of the opportunity thus presented for 
extending and strengthening their position of economic and 
strategical advantage on China’s northern borders. They 
have hastened, like good husbandmen, to make hay while the 
sun shines, and in so doing they have adopted towards the 
Western Powers, including Russia, an uncompromising atti- 
tude, very different from that which prudence dictated at 
Portsmouth (U.S.A.) in 1905 and at Washington in 1922. 
Those who have studied the history and economic con- 
ditions of modern Japan, will find nothing surprising in the 
recent declarations by her Foreign Minister on the subject of 
China, which virtually amount to the assertion of a Monroe 
Doctrine for the Far East. The denunciation of the Wash- 
ington Treaties and the demand for naval parity were logical 
developments of a policy which the rulers of Japan have 
followed consistently since the beginning of the century, and 
which first found overt expression in the “21 Demands” 
addressed to China in May, 1915. At the end of the Great 
War, America having become the predominant force in inter- 
national politics and the Anglo-Japanese alliance having been 
sacrificed on the altars of political expediency, Japan found 
herself compelled to temporise and to put her signature to 
Treaties which virtually placed China under the moral 
guardianship of the Western Powers, headed by America. As 
in 1895, when forced to abandon the spoils of her victory over 
China by the Franco-German-Russian coalition, she made a 
virtue of necessity, but her ultimate objectives remained 
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unshaken and unconcealed. Reculer pour mieux sauter has 
been a constantly recurring expedient of Japanese statecraft, 
the martial spirit and ambitions of the samurai being tem- 
pered by the wisdom of her Elder Statesmen. At Versailles, 
her efforts to secure recognition of the principle of racial 
equality had perforce been abandoned, because of President 
Wilson’s unwillingness to face it ; at Washington, as the result 
of a skilfully organised campaign of propaganda on behalf of 
Young China’s political aspirations, she found herself in the 
position of a defendant at the bar of a severely critical Court. 
She subscribed therefore to the ‘revitalised’ principle of the 
‘Open Door’ and equal opportunity, and undertook to 
co-operate with the Powers in “ rendering such aid to China as 
might help her to secure real independence.” But while 
abandoning her claim to the ‘ special interests ’ contemplated 
by the ‘21 Demands’ (admittedly a gamble on Germany’s 
chances of winning the war) the Japanese delegates made it 
perfectly clear that under no circumstances would Japan ever 
consent to abandon her rights and interests in Manchuria and 
Eastern Mongolia, or to desist from the development of that 
“* field of economic activity ” upon which, as Baron Shidehara 
declared to the Conference, her very existence as a nation 
depends. 

If Japan’s determination to maintain her position in 
Manchuria had been recognised, as it should have been, as a 
dominant factor of the Far Eastern situation, the drastic 
measures which Japan adopted to defend her position in that 
region at the close of 1931 might never have been taken. 
But the men in power at Nanking were unfortunately en- 
couraged in the belief that they might rely upon American and 
British support to secure an annulment of the rights and 
special interests which Japan had acquired (mostly in return 
for loans) from previous Chinese Governments. The attitude 
of the Powers at Geneva, and the constant support given to 
China’s anti-Japanese activities by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and similar busybodies, encouraged the Chinese to 
pursue an aggressive policy, which eventually led to Japan’s 
demonstration in force at Shanghai in February, 1932. The 
sympathy for China expressed at this juncture by a considerable 
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section of Liberal, Socialist and Pacifist opinion in England 
must, if carried to its logical conclusion, have compelled our 
active intervention and led inevitably to war. National 
sentiment in Japan has been stirred to a dangerous pitch by 
the censorious attitude of the League of Nations and the 
course of events had come to depend in great measure upon 
the Pan-Asian super-patriots and the fanatical young bloods 
of the military party. The danger of war was fortunately 
small, because of the common sense of the British people, but 
there can be no doubt that the misguided activities of high- 
brow pacifists, and the world-wide publicity given to their 
unfortunate utterances, resulted in reducing to silence the 
moderate elements in Japan and inflaming the patriotic 
sentiments of the people to a dangerous mood of world- 
defying jingoism. That mood, combined with the natural 
instinct for making the most of heaven-sent opportunities, has 
found repeated expression during the past three years in the 
public utterances of Japan’s Foreign Minister, and finally in 
the denunciation of the Washington Treaties. 

If I have thus emphasised the unfortunate results of the 
intervention of the Gilbert Murrays, the Curtises and the 
Lyttons in Far Eastern politics, it is because, even now, 
despite the many dangers and difficulties which beset us nearer 
home, there are still superior persons in high places, whose aim 
it is to commit this country to a policy which must eventually 
involve us in hostilities with Japan, persons whose views are 
persistent and prominent in our Parliament and Press. Of 
these the most notable is General Smuts, whose recent 
panoramic survey of international affairs was received by 
the B.B.C., The Times and the elders of Chatham House with 
the reverence due to an oracle. General Smuts referred to 
Japan’s denunciation of the Washington Naval Treaty as 
“one of the major developments in history, compared to 
which the troubles of Europe, which now loom so large to us, 
are intrinsically more like petty family squabbles.” In his 
opinion, co-operation between the United States and Great 
Britain is necessary for the peace of the world and 


“a practical policy of co-operation between them in the Pacific, for 
the maintenance of the integrity of China and of future peace, would 
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affairs.” 

Two features of his far-flung speech deserve more attention 
than they have received. One is the curious fact that it 
should be the foremost spokesman of the League of Nations 
and the chief sponsor of the collective system, who thus 
advocates in the Far East a return to the balance of power 
and coercion by pressure of superior force. The other, that 
the Dominion for which General Smuts speaks, and on whose 
behalf he would seek an Anglo-American alliance against the 
menace of Japanese expansion in Asia, is the Dominion which 
has definitely declined to undertake, as a member of the 
British Commonwealth, its share in the common task of 
defending the Empire. The Natal Mercury, commenting on 
this speech, considered it as entitled to rank “ amongst the 
most adroit of his subtle performances.” There was a time 
when it would have been described as “ slim.” 

Amongst other prominent advocates of an Anglo-American 
entente, to be directed against Japan, is Lord Lothian. Adopt- 
ing a position of militant pacifism, not unlike that assumed by 
Lord Cecil and his supporters in February, 1932, he asserts 
that the Pacific situation is fundamentally more dangerous 
than the European, and that Japan intends to face the world 
in two years’ time “ with a fait accompli in China, analogous 
to that which she accomplished in Manchoukuo.” In order 
that China may be saved from being absorbed by Japan, and 
enabled to stand on her own legs, he proposes that Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Italy and Russia should 
unite in giving financial help to China, and thus keep her in 
the orbit of the League of Nations. Of a truth, pacifism 
makes strange bedfellows! That insolvent Russia, which has 
just sold the Chinese Eastern railway to Japan (regardless of 
China’s protests), should be invited to join with England and 
America in providing the Kuomintang leaders with funds, to 
enable them to decline the overtures of Japan, is an idea worthy 
to rank with the best efforts of the League of Nations Union. 

Nevertheless, these ideas are important, because Lord 
Lothian, like General Smuts, represents political tendencies 
which undoubtedly carry weight in the places where Great 
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Britain’s policies are framed, and in a section of the Press. 
Whether they represent adroit manceuvres or misdirected 
sentiment, their influence is undeniable, and where China and 
Japan are concerned this is particularly true, if only because 
neither Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Baldwin, nor Sir John 
Simon possesses the direct knowledge of Far Eastern affairs 
requisite for an accurate appreciation of the actual situation. 
I propose now to review the broad facts of this situation, but 
as my space is limited and the field a wide one, I would 
recommend those who desire to study it in detail, to read 
Mr. Owen Lattimore’s recent work on “The Mongols of 
Manchuria,’ Mr. Lothrop Stoddard’s “Clashing Tides of 
Colour ” (Part I), and Mr. Peter Fleming’s instructive series of 
articles in The Times (March, 1935). 

The position of affairs in China is practically the same 
to-day as it was when the Nationalists first established the 
national capital at Nanking, and comparatively simple. 
Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues are much less concerned 
with foreign politics than with the defence of their position as 
custodians of the Maritime Customs and other main sources 
of revenue in the Yangtsze provinces. To make this position 
secure against assaults by the Cantonese, the Reds and other 
rival factions, Chiang is compelled to devote the greater part of 
these revenues to the maintenance of military forces superior 
to any which may combine against him, and he must also 
have at his disposal funds sufficient to subsidise the allegiance 
of his lesser chieftains and to retain the services of his friends 
in enemy camps. The problem of the Nationalist leader is 
essentially a problem of holding hostile native elements in 
check, which, in the last resort, is a problem of finance. 
Where foreign aggression is concerned, he cannot afford to 
risk either his military forces or his funds in repelling the 
invader, even if there were a hope of doing so. This was 
clearly demonstrated in the case of Japan’s attack on Man- 
churia, Chiang Kai-shek’s efforts to prevent the loss of these 
provinces being confined to diplomatic and propagandist 
manceuvres, similar to those employed at Washington in 
1922, devised for the purpose of inducing the Western Powers 
to bring pressure to bear on Japan. But when, after that 
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Power’s defiance of the League, it became evident that no 
effective assistance was to be expected from America, nor any 
immediate likelihood of concerted action by the Powers to 
insist upon the Open Door and equal opportunity in China, 
Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues were naturally disposed 
to take the line of least resistance, making the best of a bad 
job. For the present they have evidently come to the con- 
clusion that there is nothing to be gained, and much risk, in 
pursuing their anti-Japanese policy. With steadily diminish- 
ing trade revenues, with the persistent menace of Red forces 
on more than one front, and with increasing recognition of the 
need for consolidating his position, Chiang requires money 
and munitions as badly to-day as when he obtained them 
from Russia in 1925. He would, no doubt, be only too pleased 
to avail himself of the financial assistance which Lord Lothian 
proposes to have placed at his disposal, but his present attitude 
and actions indicate that he is prepared to make a deal with 
Japan upon terms which, however skilfully disguised, must 
eventually involve China’s recognition of Manchoukuo and 
acceptance (for the time being) of Japan’s leadership in 
Eastern Asia. 

Japan, on her side, is steadily pursuing the policy which 
she has followed since the beginning of the century, namely, 
to secure, by expansion on the Asiatic mainland, those 
outlets for population, the sources of raw materials and 
markets for her manufactures, from which she is debarred 
in other directions. The nature and objectives of this policy, 
imposed as much by the nation’s economic necessities as 
by the expansionist ambitions of the Army and Navy, were 
very frankly set forth by Mr. Matsuoka, in his capacity as 
chief delegate at Geneva, in a Memorandum addressed to 
the Council of the League in the spring of 1933. It has 
since been amplified by the Foreign Minister, Mr. Hirota, 
in a speech delivered in the Japanese Parliament on 
January 23 last. Briefly stated, this policy aims at an 
imposed restoration of law, order and prosperity in China, 
and good relations with that country, because a peaceful, 
prosperous and friendly China is essential to Japan’s economic 
and commercial interests. 
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“ For the present,” said Mr. Matsuoka, ‘‘ the National Government 
of China is a name and an aspiration; not an existing, controlling 
authority. It controls but a few of the 15 provinces of China proper 
and holds them only by force. Remove that force and the civil officials 
fly for their lives to the safety of the foreign-controlled Treaty Ports. 
... China is not a nation in the sense that you and I understand the 
meaning of that word... . 

“That China needs reorganisation, we entirely agree. But we 
know better than to think that the task of bringing order out of chaos 
in a country larger than all Europe can be accomplished by any means 
within the scope and power of the League of Nations. Force, and only 
force, can bring such a project to fruition, and we have little hope 
that any Power, or group of Powers, is ready to undertake the first 
essential, namely, the suppression of the powerful and numerous 
semi-bandit warlords, whose armies total between two million and 
three million men.” 


Mr. Hirota’s speech contained an intimation that Japan 
takes an increasingly serious view of China’s position ; 
effective reconstruction, he implied, cannot be indefinitely 
postponed, and in this work of reconstruction China must 
look for help, not to the League of Nations or any Western 
Power, but to Japan, whose leadership in Eastern Asia 
she must accept. Following this lead, writers in the Japanese 
Press now appeal to the Chinese to appreciate the true 
motives of Japan’s mission. Japan, they assert, has no 
thought of conquering or coercing China—her purposes 
are friendly and helpful—but she refuses to stand aside 
and let China go to rack and ruin for lack of help and guidance. 
From the Japanese point of view, such help must at first 
involve measures of control in matters military and fiscal, 
such as were foreshadowed by the ‘21 Demands’ of 1915. 
Press messages from Tokyo have recently summarised the 
national policy, in regard to Sino-Japanese relations, under 
four headings. Of these the most significant declares Japan’s 
readiness to form an ‘economic bloc’ with China and 
Manchuria, and to assist China with silver loans and other 
credits, if she will desist from depending upon Europe and 
the United States for support. The present attitude of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, and the recent utterances of his 
delegate to Tokyo (Mr. Wang Chung-hui) would appear to 
indicate a disposition to negotiate an agreement on Pan- 
Asian lines, and to accept the proffered help. 
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To what extent, and upon what terms, the Japanese 
Government would be willing and able to assist Chiang 
Kai-shek in the gigantic task of suppressing the ‘‘ numerous 
semi-bandit warlords,” is matter for conjecture ; it remains 
also to be seen whether the self-determined Cantonese Govern- 
ment can by any means be persuaded to accept a policy of 
national reconstruction on such lines. But if we regard 
the stupendous problem of present-day China from the 
humanitarian rather than the political point of view, if the 
prosperity of her sorely afflicted people be considered as of 
more importance than insistence on the principle of the 
Open Door, it must be admitted that the Western Powers 
stand to gain more than they would lose by the restoration 
of peace and order, and that, since China is manifestly unable 
to cope with the chaos of banditry and civil war herself, it 
were better that the Japanese should assist in putting an 
end to the existing disorganisation, than to allow it to drag 
on indefinitely. 

There remains, of course, the ultimate question whether 
the Japanese, as a nation, are capable of giving effective 
help of the kind contemplated and at the same time of gain- 
ing the respect and goodwill of the Chinese. Do they possess 
the qualities requisite to enable them to act as authoritative 
advisers and pacificators in China, the moral prestige, im- 
partial justice and instinctive tolerance, which have made it 
possible for Englishmen to govern India ? Upon the answer 
to this question evidently depends the possibility of a Pan- 
Asian bloc, and of a prosperous, friendly China under Japanese 
leadership. Amongst those who have observed most closely 
the methods and results of Japanese administration in 
Manchuria, opinions differ considerably as to the effect 
so far produced by these energetic Empire-builders upon 
the native population. Generally speaking, however, even 
amongst those who hold that no price can be too high to 
pay for the restoration of settled conditions in China, the 
impression seems to prevail that if the manner in which the 
Japanese are dealing with the natives represents a definite 
policy, the only influence which they can hope to exercise 
on the Asiatic mainland will be that of force. 
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Mr. Peter Fleming, the latest of these observers, is frankly 


pessimistic. 


he 


“Thus far,” he says (writing in The Times of Manchoukuo) “ they 
have succeeded in inspiring only dislike and distrust and rarely show 
themselves particularly concerned—since the Chinese can never 
actively menace their interests—to inspire anything else.” 

To the question, “Is Japan doing herself justice ?”’ 
replies : 

“Hardly. She has undertaken on the Asiatic mainland a task 
which calls for greatness, and in its discharge, up to date, she has 
shown only the lesser qualities of energy and enterprise. In contrast 
to her rival Russia, who, though hampered by her anti-religious plat- 
form, has shown some aptitude in handling Asiatic peoples, Japan 
seems satisfied with a heavy-handed, short-sighted approach to the 
human problems of Empire.” 


Similarly, he describes Japan’s Mongol policy as reflecting 


a clash between two schools of thought. Of these, the first, 
represented by experts on the spot, 


of 
of 


“favours a full and sincere interpretation of the spirit as well as the 
letter of Japan’s promises of autonomy to the Mongols and, by corollary, 
the establishment in the Khingan province of a genuinely independent 
Mongol principality, whose relations with Manchoukuo would be those 
of an ally rather than of a dependency. The other school, less far- 
sighted and less well-informed, advocates the continued application 
of the now familiar gambit of rigid Japanese control behind a facade 
of autonomy, suitably decorated with figureheads.” 


Mr. Owen Lattimore, who has made a prolonged study 
the Mongolian situation, holds that the success or failure 
the Japanese adventure on the Asiatic mainland must 


largely depend upon her policy in dealing with the Mongols, 
but his insistence upon the strategic importance of Mongolia 
is based upon the debatable assumption that war between 
Soviet Russia and Japan is virtually inevitable. 


“ Japan,” he writes, “has accepted the challenge of the future 
by creating within Manchoukuo, the autonomous Mongol province 
of Hsingan, occupying the whole western frontier.’”’ In his opinion, 
“it was impossible for Japan to undertake the control of Manchoukuo 
without setting in motion a far-reaching Mongol policy, and with that 
policy once set in motion there is no telling how far Japan may be 
forced to follow it up, thus being drawn deeper and deeper into Mongolia 
and toward the frontier of Siberia.” 


Mr. Lattimore envisages the possibility of a united Mongol 
State, ruled, like Manchoukuo, by P’u Yi, and affiliated, like 
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Manchoukuo, with Japan, P’u Yi being the legitimate heir 
of the Manchu overlords of Mongolia. But this, he thinks, 
must depend on 

“‘ whether the reconstruction of a system of Imperial overlord, ruling 

princes and tribal loyalties . . . is positively and creatively carried out, 

or is merely a negative device for checking the growth of Mongol 
national life.” 

Sooner or later, the Mongols will be in a position to test 
by comparison the relative ‘working values’ of Outer 
Mongolia (at the moment virtually a Soviet Dependency) 
and Manchurian Mongolia, under the Rising Sun, and thus 
to determine where their best interests lie. 

Mr. Lattimore’s assumption that Russia and Japan 
are bound to come to blows is widely held by writers on 
Far Eastern affairs. But the recent sale of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway by Russia to Japan should serve to give it 
pause, and to lend weight to the opinion that the causes of 
friction and chances of conflict in this region are more likely 
to diminish than to increase for some time to come. Frontier 
incidents and local troubles are bound to occur, of course, 
but however critical the situation may appear, however loud 
the stage-thunder, the level-headed statesmen who direct 
the destinies of Dai Nippon may be relied upon to avert 
a conflict and Russia will certainly not provoke one. For two 
major reasons, war between Russia and Japan is, I venture 
to say, improbable. The first is that Japan within the Great 
Wall, and Russia in the region beyond it (most notably in 
Sinkiang) have each acquired spheres of influence, and 
fields for exploitation, sufficient to occupy their activities for 
many a day to come. The second, and more cogent, is that 
neither country can afford to fight the other without seriously 
endangering the whole fabric of its national policy in other, 
and much more important, directions. 


J. O. P. Buanp. 


MONEY AND VALUES 


ATTEMPTS are constantly being made to fix the blame for the 
severe depression from which the trade and commerce of 
the whole world has been suffering on the monetary system 
which has grown up among the nations of our Western 
civilization, and many of the suggestions for ameliorating 
present conditions advocate changes, sometimes of a very 
radical nature, in respect of the standards of value on which 
currencies are based. 

But are these suggestions of much practical value ? 
Do they in fact help us, in any real way, to solve the riddle 
of the trials through which we have passed, and from which 
we are still suffering ? To a very large extent they ignore the 
various credit instruments without which business, as we 
know it, and exchange, which must always be the basis on 
which trade and commerce is built, could hardly be carried 
on in our modern world, and for this reason it is, to say the 
least of it, very doubtful whether they would have the entirely 
beneficial results which their advocates naively claim for 
them. If all transactions were of the same simple nature as 
those between primitive people, merely the exchange of 
primary products, or elementary services, and were conducted 
mainly by barter, with some primitive form of money acting 
as the means of exchange, things would be comparatively 
simple, and the co-relation of the money token to some 
elemental standard would seem easy and desirable, but in 
our complicated state of  civilization—although, funda- 
mentally, the position should be the same—the value of 
money as money, its relation to time and place, the necessity 
of employing it in all manufacturing and cultural activities, 
and the charges that are made for its use, transference and 
ownership, both for public and private purposes, make the 
picture a very different one, and the beneficial results to be 
derived from the expedients suggested at any rate not 
equally apparent. 

Currency, i.e., the form of token by means of which 
exchanges are effected, has undergone very radical changes 
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in the course of the development of our civilization. It has 
passed through the stages of metallic silver and gold, for 
many centuries the recognised medium of exchange, chosen 
as expressing value in comparatively small bulk and with 
physical properties of long life, immutability, and difficulty in 
counterfeiting or substitution, and we have now come to our 
present system of paper currency in the form of bank-notes, 
and the very much larger volume of what is really currency 
also, namely, ‘‘ promises to pay” in the form of bank drafts, 
cheques, promissory notes and bills of lading and exchange, 
by which modern business is carried on. 

There has always been a feeling that some “ yard-stick,” 
or measure of value, was essential, and to guarantee the 
validity of the bank-note form of currency it was long the 
custom to admit that the issuer was bound, on demand, to 
redeem the note by giving in exchange for it a definite amount 
of gold. This has now passed away. We are “ off the Gold 
Standard,” but the idea still lingers, and various attempts 
have been made to provide “cover” for the note issue in 
some other form, and in this way prevent the fluctuation of 
the value of currency. 

One of the proposals of this kind is that cover for the 
whole note issue of the country should be provided by the 
holding of huge stocks of a considerable number—perhaps a 
hundred or more—of different kinds of staple commodities, 
grain, oil, rubber, timber, metals and such like, that these 
should be purchased by a central authority, by means of 
notes which the authority alone was entitled to issue, which 
notes would form the only form of currency and would be 
redeemed by the sale, for consumption, of the stocks of 
commodities held, which stocks would be replenished by the 
issue of further notes, the total of the currency being always 
approximately equal to the value of the stocks held by the 
issuing authority. 

Now this is a very well, but would it, in any real sense, 
secure the permanent value of money, even as a means of 
exchange ? Purchases are not made, except to a relatively 
small extent, by means of bank-notes, but by cheques and 
other forms of the transfer of account book entries, and 
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these are drawn, not against a hoard of banknotes but 
against the credit of the drawer, backed by assets in the form 
of goods, land, houses, etc., and also, to an enormous and ever- 
growing extent, in the form of securities and various other 
forms of “ promises to pay,” which in their turn depend for 
their value on the credit and reliability, known or assumed, of 
other people. 

To limit the amount of currency, i.e., purchasing power, 
to any total equal to the amount of bank-notes in circulation 
is inconceivable. The amount of “ currency,” in its various 
forms, necessary for the carrying on of the business of this 
country, and actually in use to-day, is probably at least ten 
times the amount of the total authorized note issue, and it is 
equally inconceivable to prohibit all other means of exchange, 
and to insist on the whole of our trade and commerce being 
conducted solely by means of a colossal number of bank-notes. 

It would seem, therefore, that schemes such as we have 
just been examining are merely beating the air. They do not 
touch more than the fringe of the problem of money and 
exchange, and we have to look much deeper and take con- 
siderably more thought if we are to make any headway 
towards the solution of the problems before us. 

The main problem confronting us would seem to be in 
some way to provide means by which not only the present 
supply of consumable goods may pass easily and rapidly into 
the hands of the great mass of the people, and there be con- 
sumed, and in their turn make room for fresh supplies to be 
produced, but to ensure that the much greater potential 
supply of goods and commodities of every sort which we have 
already the facilities to produce, and the immeasurable 
increases in the future of this supply, may be safely manu- 
factured in the full certainty of finding an assured market. 
It is only in this way that the needs of the most needy, and 
the aspirations of the majority of our people for a fuller and 
freer life can be amply satisfied. The whole community, not 
only a part of it, must have a higher standard of living; the 
material requirements for this are there in ever-increasing 
abundance and it is apparently only the means that are 
lacking to make a brighter future possible. 
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Money and the monetary system are, in essence, or should 
be, a form of transport, the means by which commodities 
are transferred as between members of the world community, 
and it would therefore seem that the key to the problem 
must lie somewhere here. It may not be, however, by any 
means the case that the fault lies in the system itself, far 
less in the standards on which we base its units, but it may 
well be in the way in which we use it, and the false values 
which have grown up, and which, to a greater or less extent, 
obscure the main purpose for which the system exists. 

To combat the depression, to get the wheels of the world’s 
trade moving again, and to lift mankind out of the trough of 
despair in which we are, seemingly, at present floundering 
many grandiose schemes are being put forward. Nearly all 
of these aim at increasing, in the first place, the demand for 
labour, which in its turn is to be paid for, and in this way 
the purchasing power of the population is to be increased 
by putting money into the hands of those who do not have 
it now. This purchasing power, or wages, call it which you 
will, though purchasing power, be it noted, is the thing 
aimed at, is to be provided by huge Government loans. Now 
there is no doubt that the raising of a large loan does increase 
the amount of money in circulation, and, temporarily at 
least, the amount of available purchasing power. We had 
experience of this in the War, when everyone in the country 
had money to spend, but does it give any permanent relief, 
and at whose cost, and to whose profit, is such a financial 
operation carried out ? 

An operation of this kind, in so far as the savings, or 
surplus incomes, of individuals are utilized, must, to that 
extent, reduce the spending capacity, or potential purchasing 
power, of the community—it certainly cannot increase it— 
and in so far as this is not the case the amount made available 
must be simply manufactured credit. This may be extremely 
profitable to those who are able to manufacture the credit, 
as interest has to be paid on it, although previously, e& 
hypothesi, it had no existence, but, mark you, it is merely a 
loan which, in theory at least, has to be repaid, and in so far 
as this is done, as well as in respect of the interest paid, 
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purchasing power is being withdrawn, and it is difficult to 
see how the amount of the means of exchange has been 
increased at all, except by making an excess immediately 
available at the cost of incurring liability to the future. That 
this is permissible and even desirable in certain circumstances 
is not denied, but merely as a means of increasing purchasing 
power it does not seem to have much attraction, and it is 
only capable of limited application, as repeated operations of 
this kind, under our existing financial system, would soon 
become so costly as to be impossible. 

This proposed solution cannot, therefore, be accepted as 
ideal, or really of any permanent value, though it might be 
used as a temporary means of dealing with a desperate 
situation, or for tiding over a crisis, pending the discovery of 
more permanent remedies and the putting of them into 
operation 

It seems a curious anomaly that there should be at present 
a seemingly persistent demand for higher prices, as if this 
were the panacea for everything, and at the same time a 
determination to preserve the value of money, as money, at as 
high a figure as possible. The only value of money surely is, 
or should be, as a purchasing element for the other things by 
which we live, and if these things are to be increased in price 
the unit of money will purchase less, and thus its real value 
cannot be so high. But in our present topsy-turvy world 
money as money, whether in the form of currency or credit, 
is maintained at a high nominal price, and, although a neces- 
sity both for industry and as the wherewithal to live, it is 
hard to come by. The remuneration which it brings in the 
form of interest has certainly recently declined heavily, but 
this has not been because its intrinsic value has been allowed 
to fall but for want of credit-worthy borrowers who might 
desire it for the purposes of trade and manufacture, namely, 
for want of a demand for its beneficent use, and it is being 
used for the purchase of stocks and shares and other monetary 
units instead of for its legitimate and primary purpose of 
facilitating the exchange of goods and services. 

Purchasing power is in fact being withdrawn from the 
market, and the necessary medium of exchange is being 
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sterilized and frozen into bonds and investments, which are 
hoarded, and only their diminishing return in the form of 
interest utilized as purchasing power, according to the 
dictates of what is unfortunately still known as “ sound 
finance.” 

Is not this, perhaps, one of the main causes of our present 
distress ? There may be others, and there no doubt are, such 
as tariffs, quotas and other restrictions on the free flow of 
trade, but these are probably more truly symptoms and 
results than causes of depression. Again, many people blame 
the cessation of foreign lending, but this in itself, i.e., the 
paying for our exports with our own money in the hope— 
less frequently justified in the result than disappointed—of 
some future return in the form of interest, cannot be upheld 
as an ideal or permanent method of doing business. A great 
deal of the trade done by this means was fictitious, and some 
of it actually detrimental. Then there is the competition in 
markets which we used to consider our own by the products 
of cheaper labour, the advantages gained by some countries 
from the deliberate depreciation, past and present, of their 
currencies, and these must all be taken into account and 
given their due weight in trying to arrive at a proper estimate 
of the reasons for the decline of our trade. 

But is not the present tendency to look upon money as 
the only thing worth having, and to increase its nominal 
value at the expense of the volume of purchasing power, a 
phase of our present development which merits more study 
and examination than up to the present has been given to it ? 
There seems to be scope for further enquiry in this direction. 
All avenues must be explored, and it is just possible that 
along this particular one may be found a reason for the present 
unsatisfactory distribution of the means of livelihood and of 
the products of Nature, as well as those of our present state 
of mechanical and scientific knowledge. 


SypDNEY J. GAMMELL. 


PARTIES AND PEACE PROPAGANDA 


THE methods employed by the League of Nations UNIon 
to justify the claim that it works in the cause of peace have 
changed to such an extent that it is pertinent to suggest it 
is now more concerned with Party Politics than with the 
main objects for which it was granted a Royal Charter on 
October 27, 1925. These objects can be summed up in the 
words “‘ general support of the League of Nations at Geneva.”’ 

The Unton has not, for many years, restricted its activities 
to the objects for which it was founded. Its influence was 
effectively used to reduce our defence forces; its speakers 
veiled the fact that Great Britain had led the way along the 
road to disarmament, and that no other nation had followed 
that lead. By flooding this country with posters and 
pamphlets, many of which were not only misleading but 
inaccurate, it went a long way towards bringing about the 
unilateral disarmament which has proved so disastrous to 
the prestige and security of our Empire, and such a menace 
to world peace. This work of the League of Nations UNIon 
would not have had such a long, and from the point of view 
of our enemies, at home and abroad, successful run, without 
(1) considerable money backing, and (2) the hope which was 
raised in the bosoms of Socialists and Liberals that it would 
lead to Conservative discomfiture at the polls. Thus, while a 
few Conservatives have been attracted to the policy of 
Universal Surrender abroad, the actual effect of the policy at 
home will be to put in Socialists and other disrupters. This is 
particularly the case with the work of that off-shoot of the 
League of Nations Union, the National Peace Ballot. 

The failure of unilateral disarmament to advance the cause 
of world peace, a failure which all sensible persons predicted, 
led the League of Nations Union to seek fresh fields for 
their activities, and the country was flooded with the so- 
called ‘‘ Peace Ballot” papers, so ably described by Sir 
Francis Lindley in the National Review as “ a silly business as 
regards the furtherance of peace, and an injurious one from 
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the point of view of Party Politics.” This affair has only just 
been brought to an end and it has done immense harm, 
Its promoters must have known that every man and woman 
in this country desired, and always has desired, peace. Of 
course, they knew this, but they wanted a scheme to keep 
Socialist internationalism before the public. There is no 
other reasonable explanation of a “ ballot ’’ which contained 
questions which no thinking person could reply to with an 
unqualified “ Aye ” or “ Nay.” 

This recent appeal to the ignorant and the emotional, 
combined with the attempt which accompanied it to enlist, 
in a controversial matter, the active assistance of political 
and non-political organisations, had an effect which the few 
Conservatives of the League of Nations Union had, possibly, 
not foreseen. Most Conservative organisations rightly refused 
to use their machinery to assist in a movement which would 
weaken the country ; but Socialist organisations seized the 
chance to make Party capital and, in certain cases, their 
emissaries arranged for Socialist leaflets to be distributed 
with the “‘ Ballot ’” paper. These were in some cases countered 
by milder pacifist documents, but the effect of the whole 
affair was to obtain support for the Socialists. 

We now come to the White Paper (Cmd. 4827) recently 
issued by the National Government, in which a frank acknow- 
ledgment is made that our one-sided disarmament was a 
mistaken policy, and that an effort is to be made to repair the 
errors of our recent policy, to strengthen the structure of our 
forces, ensure the security of our Empire and thereby to 
increase the chances of world peace. The extra sum asked 
for in the estimate is to be used, not to increase the size of 
any of our defence forces except the Air Force, but to render 
more efficient those inadequate defences we now possess. 
The League of Nations Union is opposing this very small 
measure of defence. Thus, in the question of defence, the 
desirability of relying on our armed forces to give to our 
people, now as in the past, that security which they have 
enjoyed for generations, the League of Nations UNIon has 
joined with Socialists and Liberals in opposition to the 
Government policy of better security. 
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The writer has endeavoured, without success, more than 
once, to persuade a representative of the Union to state, in 
simple language, what is meant by “the collective system ” 
advocated by this society. A league of att Nations would, 
undoubtedly, be a collective system which would go a long 
way towards giving security, provided you could trust every 
nation in it; but there never has been a League of ALL 
Nations at Geneva, there has been a League of somE Nations, 
and now there is a League of FEWER Nations. An Inter- 
national Force, such as is advocated by some members of 
the Union, could not give collective security. Such a force 
would consist of men who were prepared to fight and kill 
whom they were ordered for a monetary reward and with no 
reference to preserving their country. Such a force would, 
it is admitted by its advocates, have to be stronger than any 
likely combination of forces. A force of this power, wielded by 
mercenaries void of any feeling of patriotism and responsible 
only to a League of somE Nations, could not be anything but 
a menace to peace and order. 

By taking the action it has taken in regard to the recent 
defence policy of the National Government, the League of 
Nations Union has now definitely become a party political 
body. It can no longer claim to be non-party; it has 
altogether forgotten its Royal Charter. 


J. E. T. Harper. 


TRUTH APPEARS EVEN THROUGH 
ILLUSIONS 


In 1933 The Post Victorians was published. The book 
contained short biographies of 32 prominent individuals, 
who had survived the long reign of Queen Victoria and had 
since died, but had for the most part adapted themselves to 
the changes which have taken place since the commencement 
of this century. The selection covers a wide range in the 
characters of those individuals: including an archbishop, 
soldiers and sailors, politicians and statesmen, a popular 
music-hall artiste, and an arch swindler, as well as intel- 
lectuals. This is not intended to be a review of that book, 
but merely to draw attention to the divers views of the con- 
tributors, who help the readers to appreciate “‘ in the round,” 
and to emphasize a warning that public opinion must exercise 
judgment in forming an appreciation of the facts, presented 
so as to be able to place them in their proper relation. 

The tremendous upheaval in social affairs which the Great 
War has brought about has resulted in opinions, many of 
them false opinions, largely created by propaganda and the 
repetition of fallacies, persistently pressed on us by mutual 
admiration societies, either with the intention of excusing 
errors and weaknesses, or with the less pardonable purpose of 
furthering other ends. Since it was under a Liberal Adminis- 
tration that the Great War was fought, and was for the 
greater part controlled, it is perhaps only natural that it 
is from that quarter most of the post-War literature has 
emanated ; so that it is in this region that we must look for 
the fallacies and errors that require to be dissipated. And 
here it is that the value of The Post Victorians is paramount. 
Here we get a glimpse of the preposterous claims of Liberal 
Protagonists (for the most part founded on no more than 
mere personal opinion), gently but firmly contradicted and 
set at nought by hard facts put forward by those who write. 

It is proposed here to deal only with the cases of two 
men who took a prominent part in the period immediately 
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preceding the Great War and of its early conduct: Lord 
Haldane and Lord Kitchener. These two men’s work in 
this connection has been grossly mishandled by pseudo- 
historical writers and biographers alike. The South African 
War was a milestone in our history ; it saw the end of the 
Victorian régime ; the beginning of a new era; it revealed 
to our statesmen that the period of “ splendid isolation ” 
was over; it showed on what solid grounds the theory of 
our Empire was based, not merely “a geographical expres- 
sion,’ but something strong in the hearts of the people of 
that Empire ; it brought us more closely in touch with actual 
relationship with the Continental Powers, which led up to 
the Entente with France in order to preserve the traditional 
theory of the Balance of Power. Nearer home, it brought 
a desire to set our house in order, so that something might 
be done to use strength of Empire as a counter to the military 
forces of the Continental Powers, which were being brought 
more and more into evidence as instruments for the dictation 
of foreign policy. 

The South African War left us with splendid material, 
as well as invaluable experience, on which to build; the 
material only required to be sorted out and set in order in 
the light of the experience gained, political as well as 
military. Mr. Balfour, the new Prime Minister (after the 
resignation of Lord Salisbury), was alive to the necessity 
for setting our house in order. He saw the need for a link 
between the Cabinet and the Fighting Forces of the Crown, 
a stronger link than had existed before, so that those Fighting 
Forces could be employed in the best interests of the Empire, 
whether for the maintenance of internal law and order, or 
for other effective employment. Acting on the principle of 
“economy of force,” he established the Defence Committee, 
a body of Naval and Military experts to advise him on ways 
and means. Military Commissions were held, and in 1904 
the General Staff was formed. An Expeditionary Force was 
also organized, and its proper equipment arranged for, 
though the details were still in course of preparation at the 
time that the Conservative Government resigned at the end 
of 1905, The Director of Military Operations had already 
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outlined plans for co-operation with France in the event of 
a war with Germany, which discerning minds already saw 
looming ahead. A great deal of study and actual material 
work had been done from 1902 to the end of 1905 in the 
matter of organizing and equipping a “striking” force to 
be able to support our foreign policy in the event of trouble 
on the Continent ; but like the foundations of any con- 
siderable building, there was little or nothing to show above 
ground by the time that the Conservative Government went 
out of office. 

But the work of the Conservative Government had by 
no means been confined to the new “striking” force for 
service abroad. Just as much care and attention had been 
paid to the “Second Line,” the Auxiliary Forces of the 
Crown, the reorganization of the Volunteers and Yeomanry, 
to bring them up to date. Here there was, indeed, big and 
magnificent material to work upon. Before the South 
African War there had been some spirit of despondency 
among some of these units, since they were beginning to feel 
that no field had been found for their usefulness, that sort of 
feeling of hope deferred which makes the heart sick. But 
the South African War had altered all that; the Auxiliary 
Forces had come into their own, and every formation and 
unit had built up a tradition which it had not had before. 
In 1904 there were 450,000 of them, ready to take their place 
alongside the “ First Line” (in support of it) and to go 
anywhere; and units had waiting lists which could have 
brought another 90,000 to 100,000 men to their ranks ; and 
officers’ training corps were also in process of formation: 
those at Public Schools being converted to the same purpose. 
The grouping into a territorial system was also under con- 
sideration. And while this enthusiasm prevailed there was 
no spirit of “‘ jingoism,” these sober Auxiliaries still adhered 
to the tradition of their motto, “‘ Defence, not Defiance.” 
At the same time, it seemed to be the inherent intuition of 
the Briton in these good men which prompted them to feel 
that the times required of them a sense of duty and 
responsibility. 

Then—yes, then—the Liberal Government came in, and 
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Mr. Haldane was sent to the War Office. He did not interfere 
in the development of the Regular Army, with the exception 
that he got rid of Sir Herbert Plumer (one of our best generals) 
as Quartermaster-General. With the Volunteers and Yeo- 
manry, however, he played havoc. Liberal tradition did 
not harmonize with any sort of military tradition among 
the people as a whole; it savoured of “ militarism”; this 
had to be stopped; the idea of militarism must be confined 
as nearly as possible to the “‘ chartered assassins,” the Regular 
Army. The “ Second Line”? must be cut down, its “ tradi- 
tion’? must be destroyed; it is not good for the people ; 
these splendid Auxiliaries were wiped off with a stroke of 
the pen; the leaders of the Volunteer Movement were sub- 
jected to every indignity, if not insult. The Territorial 
System instituted was a radical change ; only a few units— 
like the London Scottish—were allowed to retain a semblance 
of their former tradition. The establishment was set at 
350,000 ; and the lukewarm response, in spite of all sorts of 
inducements, is best shown by the fact that in the eight 
intervening years before the Great War the Territorial 
Associations were able only to get together a force of some 
270,000—80,000 short of establishment—and just about half 
the number who had been willing to come forward in 1904. 
And, it must also be noted that, whereas the 540,000 or so 
of the old Volunteers, with a fine healthy spirit and a war 
tradition to animate them, were ready to serve the Crown 
anywhere, only some 20,000 or less of the Territorials had 
signed on for service overseas at the time War broke out. 
The protagonists of the Haldane system, in so far as the 
Auxiliary Forces of the Crown, have little to be proud of 
in his negative achievement, when it must be remembered 
that this was the material from which our National Army was 
intended to be expanded ? The Conservatives had built up 
from a well and truly-laid foundation, which, as has already 
been noted, had hardly shown above ground ; the Liberals, 
on the other hand, had their eyes on the sky-line ; the Lloyd 
Georges were for ever tinkering with sky effects, in which 
Haldane also indulged; the middle parts of the building, 
in so far as the security of the Empire was concerned, was 
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hopelessly neglected. A warning came, but too late, with 
the ridiculous fiasco disclosed by the troubles in Ireland; 
nothing shows more clearly than that episode how little Mr, 
Asquith could have been in touch with the Defence Com- 
mittee—in his time the Committee of Imperial Defence— 
which Mr. Balfour had established with a view to co-ordinating 
the work of the Cabinet with the Defence Forces of the 
Crown. 

It is necessary to emphazise these points in order to get 
a better view of the task with which Lord Kitchener was 
confronted when he was called in to take up the post of 
Secretary of State for War, when war had already broken 
out. Admirers of Lord Haldane harp upon a most generous 
impulse which led Lord Haig to pay a tribute to the former 
War Secretary. But Lord Haig did not arrive at the War 
Office until some years after the harm to the old Volunteers 
had been done; and so he was not in a position to judge of 
that phase of Haldane’s work: he was in India, and when 
he arrived at the War Office to take up special duties con- 
nected with the organization and training of the “ Expedi- 
tionary Force,” he—Lord Haig—had to do with that Force 
alone, the War Office had then already settled down into those 
water-tight compartments which the new organization called 
for; so that what was apparent to those who joined the 
General Staff on its first formation and saw these departments 
in process of settling down was not so obvious to one coming 
later, when the house had been set in order. This is no 
criticism of Lord Haig: he was prompted by that generosity 
which was always part of him; but he seems to have been 
in error in regarding Haldane as a superlative War Minister. 
Where Lord Haldane’s success lay, in so far as the Expedi- 
tionary Force was concerned, was in giving those who knew 
their jobs a free hand, and in supporting them in their efforts ; 
we must give him full credit on that point. But he had not 
the confidence of the public; the public distrusted him by 
instinct, perhaps more from his treatment of the Volunteer 
Forces than from his utterances about his “ spiritual home ” 
being Germany. 
When Lord Kitchener went to the War Office he saw at 
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once that the War was going to be a long and arduous one ; 
that we had need of a ‘‘ National Army.” He knew that the 
Territorial Associations had not the capacity for expansion 
which the situation so urgently demanded. He knew of the 
enormous amount of material lying fallow, which was out of 
sympathy with the Territorial System, and which looked 
upon that System as something of a pretence—he himself 
called the Territorials a “Town Clerk’s Army.” At any 
price this valuable material which was outside the Territorials 
must be put to use. The only way was the creation of those 
New Armies which would not be handled by the sisters, 
cousins and aunts of the Mayors and Aldermen. He did not, 
as erroneously supposed, place obstacles in the way of the 
Territorial Associations ; far from that, he kept them going 
at full steam, but he saw, and rightly, a further means of 
alriving at a true National Army. He knew that, unhampered 
and given a free hand and opportunity, the old tradition of 
the Volunteers could be made full use of, and that with the 
“Dugout” officers to assist, these New Armies could be 
trained more rapidly than was possible under the system 
which Haldane had brought into being. Here he was entirely 
right ; for the men came forward with a real enthusiasm, 
and it was the public who gave them the name of the Kitchener 
Armies. It was no cheap self-advertisement on his part, 
Lord K. had a mind above that sort of thing. 

It may seem that criticism has been directed here against 
the Territorial Forces; this is not the intention of the 
writer; they have built up for themselves a tradition of 
which they have every reason to be well proud. May it not 
be their fate to be treated in the same way as their fore- 
runners, the old Volunteers, were treated by the petty short- 
sightedness of the Liberal Government of 1906; may they 
remodel themselves on the experiences of the Great War, 
and keep up that great spirit and that proper pride, which 
Pacifism is trying so hard to destroy. 

Lord K. played the game by the country and the Empire, 
and had the Liberal Government only made a proper use of 
him instead of treating him as “a good poster’”’ (to use an 
expression applied to him by one of Asquith’s friends), it is 
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not unlikely that he might have been the instrument whereby 
the War could have been finished and won in the three years 
that he originally estimated, instead of being muddled by the 
indecision and intrigue of party politicians for so much longer, 
and accompanied by so much tragedy. 

Lord Kitchener may have made mistakes, but they were 
not the mistakes he is usually accused of. Perhaps he should 
have accepted Mr. Redmond’s offer of South Irish troops; 
perhaps he should have replaced French by Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien when he was sent to France on September 1, 1914— 
the Battle of the Marne might then have been fought on or 
nearer the Somme, and Antwerp might have been saved. 
But here he was not his own master, he was not a free agent. 
The task he was asked to take up was too heavy a handicap, 
for he had to build in the middle parts of the structure (where 
the Conservatives had left a firm foundation which the 
Liberals neglected), while the country was actually engaged 
in the first fierce blasts of the War. His achievements, 
taken as a whole, far outweighs that of any other single 
individual in the Empire in those strenuous times. 

The Post Victorians, though not offered to the public as 
history, offers food for serious biographical study, and points 
the way to a better appreciation of the first quarter of this 
century than many more pretentious works. It shows up 
the worthless claims of some of the “ mutual admiration 
societies,” and in this alone is of great value. 


C. B. SrmmonpDs. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF MAN 


Ir, on the principle of the meteorological chart, a chart, or 
rather, a series of them, were prepared showing the movements 
of culture among the populace in our time, the graph would 
surely present just as erratic an outline in the latter case 
as it usually does in the former. The general effect would 
be an impression of a series of zig-zags, resembling somewhat 
the photographs of forked-lightning which appear occasionally 
in some of the illustrated papers. 

Or, to use yet another image, if, standing at the edge of a 
high cliff that overlooks the sea, you take a bird’s-eye view of 
the panorama of beach and sea and land before you, you will 
observe, if the tide is on the flow at the time, that the sea 
reaches some parts of the shore before it invades others ; 
and so in this way also is got a strong impression of a very 
irregular line ; and these, I suppose, are as fair illustrations 
of the normal action of culture in motion among the generality 
as can well be had. 

The extreme irregularity of the line which constitutes 
the cultural “‘ front,” as it were, is doubtless accounted for, 
in part at least, by the action on cultural matters themselves 
of public opinion, of popular interest. Thus, apparently, 
there is a law of “‘ supply and demand ”’ with regard to these 
matters which works much the same effect on them as the 
same law has on the fortunes of coal and bacon, or, indeed, 
on the objects of commerce generally. In fine, on the com- 
mercial “‘ front,” as on the cultural, extreme irregularity of 
line, created by popular “‘ demand,” would seem to be the rule. 

Apparently physical anthropology is not at the hour near 
as popular with everyman as biology proper ; and this is the 
more strange considering how immense a fund of vanity there 
is in man. It may well be, however, that everyman has 
heretofore been discouraged from this science by reason of 
the abstruse language, and yet abstruser subjects, indulged 
by the pundits who infest it. And, after all, what does it 
matter to everyman whether his skull have an index to it 
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that is brachycephalic or dolichocephalic or yet mesati- 
cephalic by nature ? Whether his remote ancestors laid their 
dead in barrows or cremated them? Whereas the other 
science named, having under the expert guidance of the late 
Sir Arthur Thomson and others descended from the misty 
heights dear to learned professorhood generally, is now reading 
matter well-nigh as delectable with everyman as detective 
fiction. 

It should seem that the first, and therefore natural, 
inclination of man’s mind is towards the past. At all events 
this is true of homo sapiens, whose pen is in his hand, and 
library about him. To such, antiquity is the life, and the 
present of interest merely as a kind of inferior solvent of the 
problems of the past. As to the future, his word for the 
most part is “ nothing doing!” 

I think it was the late Professor Ridgeway who, influenced 
by Bodin very probably, declared environment the true key 
to the problem of “race.” No one knows, scientifically, 
anything—anything that is sure at least—about “race”; 
and Professor Ripley, of Harvard University, had no difficulty 
in confuting the other, whose conclusions he described as 
“the product, not of climate, but a vivid imagination.” 
Still, it is possible that if not “environment” in the geo- 
graphical, yet “environment” in the social, sense may 
explain, if not “race,” yet certain marked physical changes 
in man ; and to this restricted, this modified form of the Bodin- 
cum-Ridgeway creed the present writer, trusting a host of 
respectable authorities, adheres. 

It is natural, too, presuming the authenticity, in part at 
least, of the Darwinian law that the impress of environment— 
of social environment that is to say—on man should discover 
itself first in his physiognomy. Our expression changes 
according to the emotions that take place in our hearts ; and 
it is plain that the main seat or broadcaster of these emotions 
is the countenance. May it not well be therefore that— 
reasoning on the principle submitted above—a series of 
emotions or mental impressions of a similar sort will, provided 
they be strong and continuous enough, change the entire 
expression of the face, so as to fix as it were the latter in one 
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whole settled look, unchanged, and apparently unchangeable, 
and thus act as mould as regards the countenance itself ? 
For my part I think this very probable. 

In the political world the type and symbol of absolute 
power is the eagle, and in this world, as in the physical, 
where the carcase is there will these birds of prey be gathered 
together. Some, looking upon the entrails of the past in the 
light of history, prophesy from these auguries death to the 
present ; but others deny this death and call it “ life ’—the 
birth of a new, a transcendent age; but no matter whether 
there be life or death in modern Europe, there is vital, sweep- 
ing, organic change ; and I suppose that few indeed are they 
who should think to deny this change. 

Iread recently somewhere that we are “ rapidly gravitating 
towards a class-less state of society”’; and the quarter in 
which this statement appeared was a review of a book whose 
author had written it in order to prove this very thesis. 
Such flights of the imagination are common enough nowadays 
—obviously they are in true lineal succession to the old 
accounts of Utopia—but as it sometimes happens that the 
wolf indeed invades the fold, and the shepherd is justified 


‘of his previous cries, so would it appear in this case that these 


dramatic dreams of a coming state of society which shall be 
class-less have abundant warrant in contemporary life. 

The wheels of social environment grind slowly, but that 
nevertheless they grind sure and close is evident, I think. 
The effects of these wheels are shown in different ways and 
forms and modes. Descending to physiognomy, some such 
we can trace very easily (by means of portraits) from medizval 
times down through the succeeding ages to our own ; but as 
to the latter, what is to be kept always in view in forecasting 
it is that the socialisation or unclassification of society pro- 
ceeds even now apace, and will proceed, in all probability, 
yet faster as time goes on, and (as probably) with a weight 
and power of impress proportioned to its speed. What sort 
of face, then, will be as it were the standardised countenance 
once the Totalitarian and other forms of Socialist Statehood 
have worked to the full their will and way on the mind, and 
through it on the body, of socialised man ? 
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In the first place, it is reasonable to presume that the 
socialisation of society is a measure that implies the abolition 
of class distinctions of all kinds. On this reasoning, then, 
the “ war ”’ to end “ class” can have but one result humanly 
speaking, namely, a perfectly class-less state of society; 
but since the same “war” is not capable to sink society 
altogether in the Socialist ideology, hence, I say, it is plain 
that society must, in the event spoken of, co-exist with this 
ideology, and if society, then the individuals that comprise it— 
each with a living body, and therefore face, to him or her. 

Thus, with the end of the class-war will come also the 
end of the class-face. The latter will disappear altogether ; 
but that is not to say that, under full socialisation, it will 
have no substitute, or yet that this substituted and stan- 
dardised countenance is at all difficult to imagine. 

As soon as “class” is fully absorbed into “ mass,” the 
proletarian or herd-face—the inevitable physical consequence 
of the mass-mentality—will appear, and there will be no 
other ; and since the great mass of human kind is the plebs, 
it follows from the foregoing premises that the sort of face 
that will prevail, to the entire exclusion of any other type or 


kind, will be their own, moulded and massed together as it’ 


were into one definite type, with but the very slenderest 
visible variations in respect of this definite—that is to say, 
standardised—type. Obviously much depends in this con- 
nection on two things, namely, whether he or she who does 
the imagining glanced at is esthetically sufficient, and, 
secondly, the state of his or her political mind at the time— 
this also is a factor of much importance ; but in any event 
there would appear to be positively no way of escaping the 
conclusion arrived at above, and therefore the mass or herd- 
face of the future. 

If we examine through a microscope a drop of ditch-water 
we see that it teems with life of divers kinds ; and, similarly, 
if we examine society piece by piece, in detail, we find that 
it, too, teems with life as many-formed as that which appears 
in the other object, though, of course, this “life ’’ I speak of 
is not the same in both cases. In the latter, one of the 
elements is the Flat. But I doubt much whether such a 
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thing as a Flat-faced or Flat-featured man has yet appeared 
on earth by way of consequences to the present vogue for 
building and living in these warrens, instead of single houses ; 
and I doubt it principally because none of nature’s operations 
is done in a hurry, and, secondly, because socialisation has 
not yet among us the power to mould, to impress, to compel 
which we know that it has in those countries of Europe where 
full socialisation prevails. Still, that the Flat is capable 
even now to produce in many a one a certain mentality or 
cast of social mind is plain from the fact that the leaders 
generally of Socialist opinion take a very favourable view of 
them, alleging that Flats encourage and foster social promis- 
cuity, ‘‘ the community-feeling,” and so in some sort are to 
be regarded as aiders and abettors in respect of full-fledged 
Socialism. 

With regard more particularly to women in this con- 
nection, it is observable that, though not much beauty may 
come out of the beauty-shops that abound nowadays, yet 
most certainly facial type does. The type that emerges 
and pervades our streets and restaurants, and other public 
places, is not, of course, a positively communist or even 
majority-Socialist type—pink though its prevailing hue may 
be—but springs apparently from no one, and nowhere in 
particular, having come to pass, as most things in woman’s 
world are apt to occur, like the wind, which is, and yet, in a 
manner, is not. Still, it is type, and so it may be bent, as a 
deal else among us may be bent, to Socialist ends. ‘“‘ Every 
little counts,” as the monkey (the ancestor of all Socialists) 
said to someone or something or other (whose precise occasion 
I have forgot) long ago, 

RUARAIDH ERSKINE OF MARR. 


HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


WITH the coming of May leaf and blossom are moving rapidly 
and the insect world is certain to be keeping pace. Though 
Nature may be maintaining her balance by supplying a 
generous share of foes to attack our pests, we, ungrateful 
humans that we are, often feel inclined to suspect her of short 
weight, and do our best to remedy her deficiencies. 

In the article of February last, interested readers in search 
of better fruit were advised to buy two booklets relating to 
pests,* and a spraying calendar, showing when and where to 
apply the various remedies. This article is written primarily 
for those readers who have already done so. 

May will see you fully launched into active pest warfare, 
and efficient pest control is of not less than 75 per cent. value 
in fruit production. In this month you have three extremely 
serious pests hatching out in company with others of minor 
importance ; they are Red Spider, Sawfly and Codling Moth. 
Red Spider will be already active, and you will find them on 
all sorts of trees, peaches, plums, apples, gooseberries, etc., 
and the remedy you will see from your spraying chart is Lime 
Sulphur. On peach trees, particularly under glass, dusting 
with sulphur will give some control and it should be done in 
the evening when foliage is moist. Many growers prefer to 
use a one per cent. solution of Summer White Oil, and it is 
equally effective. Two dusts or sprays at a ten days’ interval 
are needed, for live spiders and unhatched eggs are always 
present at this time of the year, and the egg in this case is 
proof against attack. 

On gooseberries and on currants sulphur is damaging to 
certain varieties, and Derris may be used instead, mixing 
2 lbs. with 7 to 10 lbs. of soft soap in 100 gallons of water. 
The total amount of wash made up may be varied according 
to the amount of spraying you have to do. Derris will also 

* Collected Leaflets on Fungus Pests of Fruit Trees. 


Collected Leaflets on Insect Pests of Fruit Trees (Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London. 1s. 6d. post free.) 
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control the gooseberry Sawfly caterpillar, which is quite 
capable of stripping a whole bush in a few days of feeding. 
Just a drench in the centre of the bush is sufficient, and 
you may determine the presence of this pest by tapping 
the main stem, when any caterpillars will at once fall to 
the ground, being a very nervous type. In using Derris, 
remember that though harmless to humans this is a very 
potent fish poison, and must not be allowed to fall in fish- 


3 
THE WAY OF THE SAWEFLY. 
Fig. 1. Fia. 2. 
1. Sepals. 4. Afully grown grub. 
2. Calyx Cup of Flower. 5. The first sign of damage. 
3. Egg Scar of Sawfly. 6. The second meal discarded. 


7. Final damage. End of June. 


ponds or streams, unless to-morrow happens to be a Friday, 
and fish are wanted. This is a serious warning, for one 
rose-grower of my acquaintance, using Derris on his roses 
around a water tank, lost all his goldfish. 

For Red Spider on Plums a single wash, using one per cent. 
Lime Sulphur, that is one gallon to 100 of water, will be 
sufficient applied ten days after petal fall. On apples control 
will already have been begun with the pink-bud spray applied 
before the blossom is open, and later washes will continue the 
good work. In the case of apples, remember that some 
varieties are sulphur-shy, and that no Lime Sulphur at all 
must be applied post-blossom to Lane’s, Grosvenor and Stirling 
Castle. I find post-blossom dilution to even 1 per cent. is 
apt to scorch Blenheim Orange and Newton Wonder if applied 
in warm weather. 

The chief thing to remember with Red Spider is the fact 
that its damage being on the underside of the leaf is apt to be 
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overlooked until the leaf has been almost denuded of its vital 
juices. In all spraying make sure that the under-side of all 
leaf is wetted. To find Red Spider look with your pocket lens 
for minute dark specks moving between the veins. A large 
magnification will reveal the mites clearly, with eggs laid 
broadcast over the surface amid the fine webbing which the 
spiders spin. 

Dry conditions, such as hot walls, induce Red Spider 
attack, and the remedy is aided by maintaining sufficient 
moisture. On apples control of Red Spider will be helped by 
your next, and most important wash of all. This is for the 
control of apple Sawfly in particular, and Codling Moth as a 
side issue. 

Sawfly is so damaging a pest that a few years ago com- 
mercial growers found themselves losing, at times, almost their 
entire crop of apples. Since then it has been thoroughly 
investigated and is now completely controllable. Damage by 
these two pests is not apparent to the uninitiated until it is too 
late to be controlled. 

If in past seasons you have noted that holes have appeared 
in the sides of immature apples, from which brown frass exuded, 
and that these apples fell from the tree in early June, and that 
in late June larger apples were so attacked, Fig. 2, you have 
been a victim to Sawfly attack. Later damage occurring at 
both the eye and the side of the apple, and still apparent at 
picking-time, indicates Codling Moth attack. 

We will deal with Sawfly first. You need not trouble 
yourself with the fly. You are unlikely to identify it, and our 
warfare is concerned only with the egg, before and at hatching 
time. To find how far it is present, pick at random from your 
apple trees a hundred blossoms, taking a fair percentage from 
the higher branches of your trees at about mid-blossom time. 
Turn each blossom up so that the immature fruitlet below the 
green sepals and the petals is visible, and look for a tiny rust- 
coloured vertical scar barely as big as the i in this type. 
This scar indicates that an egg has been laid, Fig. 1. Lay the 
affected bloom on one side, and with it place any others 
similarly scarred. It is no use looking for the egg, to find it 
would tax the patience of an entomologist with a dissecting 
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microscope. Suppose that you have ten scarred fruitlets 
among your hundred blooms, you have a ten per cent. in- 
festation, and since you may credit each hatched grub with 
four fruits apiece you may expect to lose nearly half your 
crop. For your encouragement let me say that in 1933 I 
had an average of over 96 in every hundred blooms egg-laden, 
and less than 4 per cent. of damaged fruit as a result of the 
control used. 

You will find that variety and flowering period influence 
the severity of the attack. Thus, James Grieve, Worcester, 
Charles Ross, and Rival, will probably give you the highest 
counts, and any one may be used as a barometer of attack. 

As soon as the petals begin to fall freely when the branch 
is jarred, you may launch your assault. The tissues which 
have covered the egg, right in the centre of the flower, have 
burst and the egg is exposed. The remedy is simply to wet 
it with Nicotine. Since Codling Moth larve also hatch from 
eggs, but from eggs laid externally on the leaf or fruit, and 
since the minute caterpillar almost invariably takes refuge 
in the calyx cup until a few days old, we shall use a wash 
containing Nicotine 8 ozs., Wetter 4 ozs., Arsenate of Lead 
2 Ibs., Lime Sulphur one gallon, and make up to 100 gallons 
with water. This sounds a little terrifying and complicated, 
but it will go far to control Sawfly, Red Spider, Aphis, Cater- 
pillar of all sorts (Codlin included), Capsid Bug and fungus 
pests. It is described as an “ omnibus wash,” and in making 
it up the only point to remember is to add the Arsenate of 
Lead last to the dilute solution. 

A word on “‘ Wetters ”’ may be needed since it may be new 
to the amateur. A “ wetter”’’ acts up to its name by in- 
creasing the wetting power of fluids by breaking down surface 
tension—the ability of a fluid to hold the shape of a drop—and 
causing the drop to spread. Soap used to be the main wetting 
agent but has grave disadvantages, for it may only be used 
with a few spray materials. Soap must never be used with 
Arsenate of Lead or Lime Sulphur, or serious damage will 
result; a “wetter”? may be used with both. 

In applying the wash, though warm weather is preferable, 
the date must not be postponed even for rain, and for a severe 
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attack a second spray must be applied seven days later. In 
the case of sulphur-shy varieties omit the Lime Sulphur. 
Spraying must be directed to fill up the calyx cup and must 
be thorough. A syringe is not much good, but a hand- 
operated spray pump sucking from a bucket with a short 
length of hose leading to a lance can do good work. The 
lance should have a nozzle set at an angle so that spray may 
be directed down into the blossom, Fig. 1. Spray should be 
entirely used up as soon after mixing as possible. 

Having predetermined the degree of your infestation by 
counting egg scars you may calculate your degree of control 
by your percentage of sound fruit at picking-time. 

Codling Moth was increasingly bad last season owing to hot 
weather, and is always more severe in sheltered gardens since 
the moth is a weak flier. You will need keen eyesight to dis- 
cover the eggs, but they can be found all through the summer, 
They will be laid singly, as a rule, on the outside of developing 
apples and leaves, and since two or more broods are not 
uncommon they will be there when Sawfly has gone to 
ground. Look for a tiny glistening fish scale on a sunny 
evening, for the sun at the right angle will be reflected from 
it. It does not look like an egg but a grub will hatch from it, 
and bolt like a scared rabbit to the calyx cup, eating, resting, 
and growing until it is ready to creep out and attack the side 
of the fruit. If your Sawfly spraying has been good the 
Arsenate may have left a poisonous first meal in the centre of 
the calyx. 

Once it has bored in through the side of the fruit you have 
no redress ; your aim must be to keep a film of poisonous 
Arsenate of Lead on leaf and fruit during the early growing 
period in June and July. By mid-July you should be safe 
and the remaining weeks will amply suffice to rid your fruit 
of its fraction of poison. 

Here then you have dealt faithfully with three of your 
most damaging pests, and in so doing will have said good-bye 
to many others as well. You may have found remedies 
recommended that are not in the booklet. If so, follow them, 
since they are more modern practice. In your aim for better 
fruit you may awaken to a livelier interest in the insect world 
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and begin to diagnose your troubles for yourself. You will 
note a curled leaf and say, ‘“‘ Hulloa, Greenfly at work,” and 
then turn it up to find that a caterpillar has drawn down the 
edges preparatory to spinning a cocoon. You may suddenly 
notice on your Morello cherries that a wilted blossom occurs, 
perhaps a large number of wilted blossoms and shoots, and 
will decide that all such should be removed since they indicate 
an attack of Brown Rot. You will be perfectly right to remove 
them, since the infection spreads through the open flowers, but 
how often they are left till winter comes and the tree is ruined ! 

You will see the beginnings of scab on apples if the season 
be wet and you have omitted your Lime Sulphur. You will 
see apple blossom which has failed to open and turned brown, 
and if you explore it you will find inside each a fat, lively Apple 
Blossom Weevil grub. Here you will be puzzled to find a con- 
trol, and if your infestation is slight you may well spare the 
time to pick off and burn all brown unopened buds. The com- 
mercial grower can only bite his thumb, for his control depends 
on the number of back legs of the female weevil which can be 
paralysed by Derris dust at egg-laying time. A very proble- 
matical control. 

A single skeletonised leaf on your pears may indicate the 
beginning of an attack by a nasty little black Pear Slug Worm, 
which a dust-over with Arsenate will destroy at once. The 
tiny red markings on your developing apples will eventually 
turn into the devastating scars of the Capsid Bug, and here you 
must plan for control next spring. And so it goes on; look for 
anything that is abnormal in the healthy development of your 
fruit trees, diagnose, and apply the remedy. To get fine 
fruit thin your trees, imagining as you do so that every fruit 
you leave is as large as when full grown, and waste no sighs on 
what lies beneath the tree. You will get fewer fruits but no 
less weight as a result. 

In the space allotted one can only hint at possibilities of 
pest control in the struggle for better fruit. Experience is a 
fine thing ; let your motto be ‘“‘ Experientia Docet.”’ 


RAYMOND WHELER. 


ANGLO-INDIA : 


NINETY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 


‘“* LAND in sight off the larboard bow ! ” 

That welcome cry at half-past five of a June morning in 
the year 1837 roused every wakeful passenger on board the 
sailing ship Reliance, ‘‘ a noble vessel of fifteen hundred tons,” 
nearing the coast line of Madras, after the shortest run on 
record from Gravesend—eighty-one days and eight hours. 

Shadowy figures hurried to the larboard side. Spy-glasses 
shot out from cabin windows. And among those who looked 
eagerly for that first glimpse of India was none wrought up 
to a higher pitch of expectation than Honoria Marshall—a 
spirited Irish girl of nine-and-twenty—who had left England 
three months earlier to join her lover, Captain Henry Lawrence, 
of the Bengal Artillery.* The two had not met for nine 
years. Lawrence at twenty-two—having nothing to marry 
on—had locked up his heart and thrown all his inexhaustible 
energy into the strenuous work of India’s Revenue Survey. 
A year ago he had at last written, asking Honoria to come 
out to him ; and it had needed every ounce of her high courage 
to make the great venture of faith, to leave all that was most 
dear and familiar for one man—loved, yet little known, fora 
land and way of life unknown to her utterly. And between 
those two worlds lay the long lonely, voyage among strangers: 
no letters, no news from England or India. 

In these days of flight and wireless—and like unconsidered 
marvels—it is difficult to realise what a voyage to India 
involved for those who veritably set sail from Gravesend, to 
saunter round the Cape at an average speed of ten knots 
an hour; alternately becalmed in the tropics and buffeted by 
Trade winds ; bound for an almost legendary country, whence 
few returned under ten or twenty years, if they had the good 
hap to return at all. The graveyards of old Calcutta and of 
up-country stations record the brief life that was their portion 
who went out to serve or to marry in the East. They were 

* Afterwards Sir Henry Lawrence of Lucknow fame. 
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lucky who lived beyond forty. The greater number died round 
about thirty ; often with fifteen years’ service to their credit, 
and only one spell of long leave at Home. Yet India, at that 
time, was attracting, like a magnet, the best of Great Britain’s 
young manhood. From those copious early Victorian families 
—nowhere larger than in rectories, where there was least 
money to rear them—brother followed brother to India almost 
as a matter of course : some seeking a career, some a fortune ; 
all imbued with the spirit of adventure; a spirit quickened 
perhaps by the narrow bounds, the piously rigid discipline 
that prevailed in most large country families of the period, 
and gave colour to the dictum of a wit that the dullness of 
British homes has been the making of the British Empire. 

In that first Victorian decade, four Nicholsons, five 
Lawrences, and several Marshalls were all serving here and 
there in India, to mention but three families out of a dozen 
and more whose names have been for generations linked with 
that country. And now here was a Marshall adventuring out 
to marry a Lawrence: he destined to achieve greatness ; she 
to become better known than any of her brothers, partly 
through her distinguished husband, partly through her 
own remarkable qualities of mind and character that made 
her a vital factor in his rise to fame. 

Her description of the first bungalow she stayed in might 
almost fit many of its kind still extant in lesser stations of 
to-day or yesterday, except for the prevalence of punkahs 
and oil lamps ranged along the walls, the bare rafters— 
“above damask couches and rosewood tables ’”—whitewashed 
to discourage omnivorous white ants, and the multitude of 
servants—‘‘ wandering in and out like tame animals ”—now 
reduced to half their original number on more than double their 
pay. Her hosts were considered “‘ very moderate people,”’ but 
they reckoned thirty servants, inside and out, to run the house 
and stables of two Europeans: first the Sirdar—head bearer 
—with six others under him, merely for house work ; then 
the Khansama, or house steward, with three kitmutgars to 
wait at table; cook, gardener, bhisti,* dhobi,t durzi ;t the 
ayah and her underwoman ; the sweeper—for work no caste 

* Water carrier. ~ Washermen. { Tailor. 
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servant would do ; a groom for each horse, and a grass-cutter 
to bring in forage ; two or three peons—scarlet-belted and 
turbaned—who sat all day in the verandah to announce callers 
and run messages ; and—in houses near the river—a low-caste 
woman to keep off the bodies that came floating down the 
stream. 

“These,” she adds, ‘‘ merely wait on their employers, 
Visitors bring their own servants as well as their own bedding. 
A lady who came here lately, for a week, brought two women, 
two khits, two bearers, and a durzi.”” Whether or no there was 
work for them all, their numbers were regulated by caste, 
custom, and the correct tale of followers—the curse of Asia, 

In Calcutta those venturesome lovers were married ; and 
Honoria Lawrence has left a vivid record of their leisurely 
river voyage “up the country.” There were then but two 
modes of long-distance travelling : by river in rough house- 
boats, and by riding or “ buggy-dak ’—a hooded gig, with 
relays of horses arranged in advance. 

First it was the river; and their pinnace, rigged like a 
yacht, was fitted with sixteen oars for use when the wind 
failed. More often they were towed by a lively crew of 
boatmen, who would wade or even swim at need—their few 
clothes afterwards drying on their bodies. A great part of 
the deck was covered in to form two cabins, some fifteen feet 
square by seven feet high; fitted with venetians, punkahs, 
and purdahs, to let down in the heat of the day—a trifle of 
90° to 92°, even in September, aggravated by mosquitoes and 
prickly heat. But the nights were cool; and the brilliant 
Indian moon was a revelation to Honoria Lawrence, an ardent 
lover of nature, fresh from the wilds of Northern Ireland. At 
sunset the vessel was lagao-ed, a form of mooring by ropes and 
bamboo stakes driven into the bank. Then the lovers would 
wander ashore, by grove or stream, by wayside temples or 
villages, while their boatmen and servants lit fires to cook 
their evening meal. Behind the pinnace trailed a thatched 
country boat, first cousin to Noah’s ark, stocked with goats 
and chickens, tinned goods and cooking pots for supplying 
their simple needs. Taken all in all, and given the right 
companion, it suggests a pleasanter, more profitable mode of 
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travelling than the present fashion of rushing through un- 
realised country by car or train at a speed of sixty to a hundred 
miles an hour. 

After four weeks of the River Road, they must march 
across country to Gorakpur, alternately on Indian ponies, 
on the backs of elephants, or by “‘ buggy-dak ”’ ; and Honoria 
Lawrence, delighting in the chances and changes of their 
venturesome journey, vividly records in her diary the pleasures 
and penalties and humours of all three modes of travel. 

“If only I could draw,” she wrote to a friend at home, 
“you should have a series of pictures illustrating buggy-dak 
travelling in India. The roads, except near stations, are often 
more like ditches. In the rains they become first water- 
courses then beds of slime, retaining, as they harden, every 
rut left by hackery wheels, every print of buffaloes’ feet. 
The best are mere wheel tracks, needing a good light to discern 
them ; and as for the dust, its fine white powder often lies 
five or six inches deep. The buggy passing through it, raises 
a“ glory’ round us. One kind of high way—well-named— 
the natives call a bund. Imagine a wide plain, well below 
land level—therefore, in the rains, a lake or swamp. Across 
this an unrailed causeway, two to eight feet high, barely wide 
enough for the buggy wheels. Such are the roads we travel ; 
and country horses are often very bad-tempered. 

“Now you must fancy us starting from Camp. There is 
the mango tope.* There are our tents ; and the bunnias sitting 
in a row, each with a basket of grain, a pair of scales, a heap 
of picef and cowries. It is evening; and the Surveyor parties, 
as they come in, go to the bunnias for their supper. . . . 

“In the foreground imagine Henry and me in the buggy, 
backs and feet adjusted, ready for any shock. Now we are 
to set off. But no—Bison-tail will not stir. Two or three 
men come behind and push; others try to turn the wheels. 
Another slings a rope and tries to pull the horse’s legs forward. 
But even on three legs he holds his ground. Eight men cannot 
make him move an inch. At last he rears up erect—and 
finally ends by lying down ! 

“ After half-an-hour of this behaviour he condescends to 

*Grove. t+ Halfpennies. 
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move ; and trots briskly along . . . till we come to a bund, 
where he takes advantage of the situation and again will not 
stir. Lest he upset the buggy, we get out in self-defence; 
Henry and I walking across, followed by a man leading 
Bison-tail, and four men pulling the buggy; the magnates 
of the village coming out to meet us, gravely salaaming and 
doing the polite. 

‘“‘ On another occasion sudden rain had swollen the stream 
that crossed our road. So we must recline upon a charpoy* 
perched on the heads of men who swam through the stream, 
our buggy following in the same fashion. There is no end to 
the absurdity of our dilemmas ; yet we have never met with 
an accident ! 

‘“* Another picture might illustrate what happened lately 
at Gorakpur to one of our party. It was getting dark; 
and as he rode through the forest, he dismounted to hunt 
for the track. His horse, tied to a tree, managed to get 
loose and cantered off. Useless to try to find him ; so Mr. P. 
climbed up the nearest tree for safety, and there he spent a 
wretched night. Next morning daylight revealed the van- 
ished horse quietly grazing under that very tree!” 

And again: “ Here is the ‘ round, unvarnished tale ’ of a 
recent trip we made to cantonments for a few days ; a matter 
of twelve or fourteen miles, but we travelled twice the 
distance. Our camp was in a jungle where no sort of 
carriage could be used; so we set out before daylight on 
an elephant, a very slow conveyance—about three miles an 
hour, but it carried us over ground that would puzzle a 
horse. On this huge creature we passed through the belt 
of forest ; then mounted our fattst and cantered across 
country till we reached a wide piece of water. A canoe— 
scooped from a tree-trunk—conveyed us to the far side, 
where another elephant waited to joggle us through a second 
belt of forest. By that time the sun was well up, and we 
were not sorry to cross the open plain in our buggy. At 
one of the branch Camps we spent the hot hours of the day. 
In the evening we again climbed on to an elephant, which 
carried us through the wilds to the edge of cantonments, 

* A light string bedstead. {f Ponies. 
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where roads are good, and we could drive comfortably along 
to the station.” 

Not foreseeing the advent of railroads, she concludes her 
unvarnished tale with the comment: “If I dared to hope 
that this account would be extant fifty years hence, I might 
be amused at the probable contrast it would offer to the 
latest mode of travelling in India. Perhaps there may then 
be a mail coach across the very district we had such difficulty 
in traversing.” 

It was the Honourable Emily Eden, sister of Lord 
Auckland, who foresaw at a later date—“‘ India fallen under 
the curse of railroads ; Delhi’s lovely Kutab Minar converted 
into a wayside station; the Taj, under the sway of an 
Agra Company Limited, (except for destruction) bought up 
for a monster hotel.” 

But no thought of railroads marred the delight of Honoria 
Lawrence in their isolated primitive way of life, far removed 
from station “ society,” racing, gossip and morning calls. 
“T cannot expect,’ she wrote, ‘“‘ people in general to feel 
as I do towards India, where I have found so much health 
and happiness ; but it is the land of lands for true domestic 
enjoyment. A lady who shrinks from driving over rough 
or smooth ground, from riding through jungles on an 
elephant, who cares much about visiting and parties, has no 
business in Camp. One who minds living on mutton and fowl 
for six months in the year, had better not marry a Surveyor. 

“Our Camp life teaches us how many things we can 
do without ; and, these lessons once learned, a woman who 
is happily married and has tolerable health, may here find— 
as an old German I once knew used to say—‘ de hefen of de 
world. You shall ’stonish how happy it is.’ Here there is 
exclusive and entire companionship. Here we escape all 
scandals, ali censure, all the deteriorating gossip, which one 
is led to join in. Here is the fullest enjoyment of Nature, 
perpetual change of air and scene, opportunity for self- 
improvement and a sense of freedom more like birds of the 
air than human beings. If we have a chance guest, ‘ pitch 
another tent and grill another fowl’ are the only directions 
needed. 
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“‘T cannot describe the pleasantness of getting up before 
sunrise, taking a cup of tea and setting off; enjoying the 
freshness of the morning, arriving at a pleasant tent or 
bungalow, whither servants have been sent on to make 
everything ready. Bathing may always be done by means 
of a Chillumchi *—which one carries about—and some 
ghurras} of cold water. Then to breakfast with a marching 
appetite; keeping quiet through the hot hours; and in 
the evening, another march—this time enjoying the beauties 
of sunset and starlight—to a shady tope, where a flickering 
blaze and white garments of servants announce that camp 
is pitched. After all that, I sleep with such profoundness 
as I have never known at Home.” 

Contrast this almost lyrical description of the jungle life 
so congenial to her taste and temperament with her brief 
epitome of the daily round in an average Indian Cantonment 
of the period. 

“Nothing can be duller than the Society of a small 
station in India. At every party we met the same people, 
heard the same things; it is worse than a country town at 
Home. For here the climate breeds langour, and there are 
few topics of public interest. English politics create very 
moderate feelings. The station, when we were there, con- 
tained only two single ladies, spoken of as ‘the big spin’ 
and ‘ the little spin.” When I heard their merits discussed, 
I rejoiced at not having entered the place as a ‘spin’; 
and when I saw daily life in Cantonments, I still more 
rejoiced that I was not obliged to live like the ladies there. 
They may rise early; but I fancy seldom do. Breakfast 
about 10. Soon after that visitors begin, chiefly gentlemen ; 
and long-winded are their visitations! Any man who has 
nothing else to do ‘ bestows his tediousness ’ upon the ladies, 
who seldom go out during the day. After tiffin—at 2 or 3 
o’clock—they retire, I suppose to sleep, till about sunset. 
Then they go out for their evening drive on the same dusty 
road, where they have driven a thousand times—meeting 


the same faces they have met a hundred times. When they 

come in there is dinner, then coffee, then bed. So passes 

day after day, till the corps, or the civilian, is removed ; and 

they settle down elsewhere to plod on the same eternal round.” 
* Brass basin. f Earthenware vessels. 
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An equally doleful—if more diverting—picture of that 
vanished Victorian Anglo-Indian scene comes from the lively 
pen of Miss Emily Eden, who was travelling “up the 
Country ’ in state during that same cold weather with Lord 
Auckland and his suite. 

“How some of these young men must detest their lives ! 
Mr. , brought up in Naples and Paris, ...is now 
stationed at B , and is considered very lucky to be in 
such a cheerful station. The whole concern consists of five 
bungalows . . . and there are three married residents. One 
lady has low spirits (small blame to her) and is never seen. 
Another has weak eyes, and wears a shade about the size 
of a common verandah. The third, owing to bad health, 
has had her head shaved; and as a toupé is not to be had 
for love or money, she wears a brown fringed cushion, with a 
cap pinned on the top of it! The Doctor and our friend 
complete the society. He goes every morning to hear cases 
between natives, about strips of land or a few rupees. That 
lasts till five. Then he rides about an uninhabited jungle till 
seven; dines, reads a magazine, or a new book—if he can 
afford one. Then he goes to bed. A lively life, with the 
thermometer at several hundred.” 


Such cheerful stations—modified by rail and postal 
service, and by more frequent leave and closer touch with 
Home—were still prevalent in lonely civil districts forty-five 
years later, when Rudyard Kipling wrote his cynical “‘ Way- 
side Comedy,” his haunting, tragic “‘ End of the Passage.” 
Railways and roads and the ubiquitous motor-car have put 
an end to the strain of prolonged isolation deplored by Miss 
Eden: months on end without sight of an English face or 
the sound of English speech ; an increasing sense of desolation 
when the rains brought fever and the haunting dread of a 
lonely death, with none to know, and none of their own 
kind to bury them. 

‘** Never send a son to India,”’ was her conclusion of the 
matter. Yet England has not ceased from sending her sons 
to India, endure what they might from the “ grim step- 
mother of their kind.” Neither hardships nor dangers nor the 
curse of separation were likely to deter men of British breed 
from the most difficult yet most rewarding service that the 
Empire could offer them. If their numbers are now decreasing, 
it is from quite another cause: and it would be a bad day for 
both countries if the British element in Indian services were 
to be still further reduced in the interests of a complex 
political experiment. Mavup Diver. 
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THE 
GRAND NATIONAL AND STEEPLECHASING 


To suggest that the glamorous Grand National exerts any- 
thing but a good influence on steeplechasing is, I suppose, 
rank heresy. Yet it can be demonstrated that the humble 
event inaugurated by a few sportsmen in 1839 has to-day 
achieved such a dominating position as practically to numb 
the first half of the winter season. Let me at once make it 
clear that I have no wish to attack the Grand National as 
such. Its abolition, or even serious modification, would be 
unthinkable. It has become just as much a part of English 
sporting life as the Derby or Ascot ; moreover, it is now very 
much a national asset, attracting visitors and money from all 
over the world. 

It is this very dominance which is making the Aintree 
steeplechase a menace to National Hunt sport in general. 
The prize and the prestige attached to winning it are so 
outstanding that owners of fancied candidates subordinate 
everything else to the object of producing their horses at the 
peak of condition on the day. The result is that few of the 
pick of our steeplechasers are anything like fit until after the 
New Year, and even then it is seldom that they meet each 
other until much later, if at all. 

This season we have had the spectacle of Golden Miller 
running—with two exceptions—in paltry races against totally 
unworthy opponents, solely with a view to assisting his 
preparation for the Grand National. How much more 
interesting would things have been if Miss Dorothy Paget’s 
champion and one or two other “top notchers ”’ had, instead, 
met together for valuable stakes! One cannot blame owners 
and trainers, to whom the winning of the world’s greatest 
steeplechase means much more than financial gain. They 
are perfectly entitled to time the preparation of their horses 
with this objective. But such a state of affairs does not 
tend to provide the public with the best possible fare through- 
out the season ; therefore, it cannot be said to be in the best 
interests of the sport. 
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What steps could be taken to remedy this is a problem 
about which it would be foolish to be dogmatic. It bristles 
with difficulties ; yet I feel sure that a conference between 
the various interests, each approaching the problem in a 
spirit of goodwill, could solve it. There would seem to be 
five possible courses: to reduce the value of the Grand 
National ; to provide several very valuable prizes at other 
meetings, spread over the winter season; to alter the date 
of the National Hunt meeting ; to alter the date of the Grand 
National; to re-frame the rules governing the Grand 
National. 

The first course would, I am certain, never be adopted ; 
for, in spite of the harm that the National’s dominating 
position is doing at the moment, no one wants to see it lose 
in importance, with the possible risk that some foreign event 
might take its place. Also, it is doubtful if such a course 
would have any immediate effect, as the Liverpool steeple- 
chase would be sure to retain its glamour for some years. 
The second course might help things a little, but it is difficult 
to see where the money is to come from. 

Altering the date of the National Hunt meeting to the 
middle or early part of the season would certainly have a good 
effect, so long as we assume that such races as the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup have so established themselves that the best horses 
in the country would be trained for them in spite of the 
fact that the Grand National was still two or three months 
away. The success of this scheme depends entirely upon this 
point, for if this assumption were wrong the only effect 
would be to ruin the National Hunt meeting. Since no one 
could predict with certainty what would happen, the risk 
would seem too great. 

But if the date of the Grand National were altered, no 
such considerations would apply and, taking for the moment 
purely steeplechasing considerations into account, there seems 
little reason why this should not be done. The Derby is not 
tun at the back end of the flat-racing season, so why should 
the Grand National be run after the official jumping season is 
actually over ? It cannot be said that trainers could not get 
their charges fit in time on the soft winter going when flat- 
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race trainers manage it under hard summer conditions, 
If this were the only objection it could quickly be overruled 
and we should undoubtedly see a great improvement in 
National Hunt sport as a whole, because, the National being 
over and done with reasonably early, there would no longer 
be any object in “ bottling up” the best horses for the 
remainder of the season. 

Unfortunately, however, a very large proportion of the 
revenue at the Liverpool Spring Meeting is drawn from flat- 
racing patrons. If their support were lost, though the Grand 
National itself would continue to draw the same crowd, 
receipts would certainly fall heavily on the other days of the 
meeting. It would seem, therefore, that as a first step, 
until a scheme incorporating the best features of the above 
ideas could be worked out, a further tightening up of the 
regulations governing entries for the National would be the 
best solution of the problem. 

What might temporarily meet the case would be to 
confine the entries to horses that had won a steeplechase of a 
value of, say, 150 sovereigns or been placed in one worth 
200 sovereigns between December 1 and February 1 of the 
current season. The actual figures would have to be care- 
fully gone into. This, in addition to weeding out a lot of 
frivolous entries, would force trainers to produce the horses 
which the public want to see, and the place qualification 
would lessen the incentive to “‘ dodging,’ which is what we 
want to avoid. 


Davin LIvVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH. 


FOR BIRD LOVERS ONLY 


At the beginning I must admit that two separate subjects are 
here superficially treated in one brief paper, but for these 
conditions an apology of justification is made. First, inform- 
ation concerning the carriage of young birds by their mothers, 
and the migration of small birds on the backs of larger is 
scarce, and secondly, the reader who is interested in the one 
subject will probably be interested in the other. 

Every spring and summer brings fresh reports of woodcock 
observed in the act of carrying their young in flight, yet the 
mother birds’ action is still disputed. Some ornithologists 
deny that hen woodcock ever transport their chicks: the 
accomplishment, say the unbelievers, is in reality an illusion 
created by the woodcock’s tail, which the bird usually de- 
presses when flushed with young. It must be allowed that 
woodcock have left their broods to perish in positions from 
which a mother able to carry her young should certainly 
have rescued them. But the evidence is too plentiful—too 
many reliable observers have seen woodcock carrying their 
chicks—for there to be any reasonable doubt that the old 
birds move their families on occasion. 

However, even among those who have witnessed the feat, 
there is much disagreement about the method employed. 
Yet there is really no reason to doubt that the methods of 
individual birds vary, that some carry their young in their 
claws, some between their thighs, that some use their bills 
to steady their precious burdens, while others fly with their 
heads held in normal position. Moreover, it may safely be 
asserted that woodcock transport their young not only in 
case of emergency, but also for the normal purpose of visiting 
a favourable feeding ground, and that an old bird will some- 
times carry two young at once—though that would not appear 
to be the use of most mother woodcock. 

It is quite possible that snipe also carry their chicks to and 
from feeding areas, but, save in the cases of these two species 
(woodcock and snipe) and certain raptores, the carriage in 
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flight of young birds by their mothers is a rare phenomenon, 
A back number of The Zoologist (1888) contains a record of a 
golden plover carrying its young. In the county of Peebles, 
during the month of June, a golden plover was seen to carry 
her chick, either in her claws or between her thighs, about one 
hundred yards. But a lapwing, which was observed a few years 
ago transporting her young over a wall, contrived the feat with 
her chicks in the hollow of her back. The young were taken 
one at a time. 

The same gentleman who observed the lapwing’s accom- 
plishment kindly supplied me with news of a wild duck 
carrying her ducklings over a wall—an incident observed by 
some of his neighbours in the Isle of Mull. The duck, who 
was leading her very young brood, was stopped by a five feet 
boundary wall through which she could find no way. So she 
flew over by herself, landed, and after a second or two returned 
to her brood. When the young ducklings crowded round her, 
as they immediately did, she seized one in her bill and flew 
over the wall. Having deposited her burden, the old duck 
flew backwards and forwards, repeating the performance until 
all her young were on the right side of the wall. A record of 
a red grouse carrying one chick is to be found in The Field 
of 1895. The grouse, flushed by a sportsman, rose and flew 
some distance until caught by the wind, whereupon it swung 
back, offering a high shot. The gunner fired and, seeing 
something drop apart from the bird as she fell, supposed his 
shot had balled, and taken the head off. However, the object 
proved to be a small chick, which was still alive. This inci- 
dent, which was witnessed by an underkeeper and a gillie, 
was rendered the more remarkable by the action of the cock 
grouse, who deliberately flew at the shooter shortly after the 
hen bird had been killed. 

That some of the raptores should on occasion transport 
their young is not, on the face of it, very strange, for these 
birds are accustomed to carrying their food, and some of them 
can lift their own weight. (Golden eagles have been known 
to bear off human babies, a peregrine falcon has been seen to 
pick up a hen pheasant, and a hen sparrow-hawk has been 
observed to carry a lapwing for a short distance.) Nevertheless, 
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instances of hawks and owls carrying their young are 
very uncommon. Apparently owls do sometimes move their 
nestlings, and there is evidence to show that buzzards trans- 
port their young on rare occasions. But no other hawk is so 
apt as the eagle to carry its offspring. Eagles sometimes move 
very young nestlings in their talons, but well-grown birds are 
carried in the manner described in the eleventh verse of the 
thirty-second chapter of Deuteronomy: ... “an eagle 
stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth 
abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings.” 
A year or two ago, a correspondent related in T'he Field how 
he had seen in Salonika a hen eagle help a well-grown young 
bird in flight. The immature bird was trying to fly from tree 
to tree across a plain, but the distances between the trees 
were too great for undeveloped wings to compass. So, as the 
eaglet started each flight, the mother dived after and under it 
that it might drop upon her back and secure a hold with 
beak and talons. The journey across the plain was thus 
accomplished, the performance being repeated at each stage 
—five or six times in all. 

Doubtless, instances of birds carrying their young might 
be multiplied by anyone who could search the files of journals 
devoted to natural history in general, or ornithology in 
particular. But it may be remarked that the case of cliff- 
nesting birds—which sometimes seize their young and drop 
them into space as an encouragement to flight—is rather 
different, since the young are not borne any distance. One 
writer has stated that young auks, being launched into space 
for the first time, have the force of their descent broken by 
their parents alternately flying underneath them. Though 
this sounds too fantastic, it is not in reality any more un- 
likely than incidents (already related) witnessed by credible 
observers. It may also be noted that a bird which will not 
or cannot fly away with her young may sometimes carry them 
along the ground in her beak. Miss E. L. Turner has described 
in Broadland Birds how a water rail which she was photograph- 
ing moved three newly-hatched young (the third was not free 
of its shell) and an addled egg from its nest. The first chick 
was grabbed by the neck, the second by the head, and the 
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third by the shoulder. Miss Turner’s excellent photographs 
attest her descriptive record. 

It may be pertinent to recall, at the end of these notes 
on birds carrying their young, that many waterfowl—perhaps 
most—will bear one, two, three, or four of their young on 
their backs when swimming. In the case of swans, both cobs 
and pens carry cygnets, and the pens certainly assist their 
young to climb up on to their backs by stretching out a leg, 
Young waterfowl must often be glad of a parental island, 
for newly-hatched birds of various aquatic species drown very 
easily if required to float on the water over long. This fact, 
though known to every duck-keeping farmer, is apt to be 
forgotten by dilettante bird lovers. 

Before considering reports of small birds migrating on 
the backs of larger species, I would remark that very little, if 
any, of the evidence supporting this phenomenon is absolutely 
conclusive. In the article on Migration in the Dictionary of 
Birds, so great an authority as the late Professor Newton is 
frankly scornful. Tartars, in the middle of the 18th century, 
might think that every crane bore a corncrake on its back, 
and Egyptian peasants might hold an ancient belief that 
cranes and storks carried a living load of small birds ; but men 
of science, recording such ideas, finished their sentences with 
marks of exclamation. 

Of immigrants to Britain, golden-crested wrens alone are 
popularly supposed to arrive on the backs of larger birds. 
Since Mr. R. Lydekker was one of the three outside contribu- 
tors to Professor Newton’s Dictionary of Birds, it is particu- 
larly interesting to notice what he wrote of goldcrests in his 
own Sportsman’s British Bird Book: “‘ During the journey 
across the North Sea, some at least of these tiny travellers 
ride on the backs of larger birds, such as owls.” Goldcrests 
have often been called the woodcocks’ pilots, because they 
arrive slightly before the main body of woodcock in October 
and November. But it is at this time that short-eared or 
““ woodcock”” owls come to us from Scandinavia and the 
Baltic. There is a record of a goldcrest being seen to fly from 
an owl at Redcar in Yorkshire, and goldcrests have sometimes 
escaped from owls killed by shore-shooters on the East Coast. 
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But hawks and owls on migration occasionally capture small 
birds, which they eat from the foot, so such instances as those 
mentioned cannot be regarded as convincing proof. I may be 
forgiven for recalling, before leaving the goldcrests, the legend 
from which the species derives the regulus of its regulus 
cristatus. All the birds of the world, requiring a king, agreed 
to elect that one of their number who soared the highest. The 
golden eagle outflew all competitors, but when, at the peak of 
his flight, he was about to claim the crown, a tiny goldcrest 
rose from the feathers of his back to dispute his title. 

Evidence of the migration of small birds on the backs of 
larger in various foreign countries is more satisfactory. 
Observers in the Eastern Mediterranean, Asia Minor, Egypt 
and Abyssinia have declared that in autumn small birds are 
sometimes visible on the backs of low-flying cranes, while 
their twittering is clearly audible. Doctor Henry J. Van 
Lennep, who knew the Near East well, notes in Bible Customs 
in Bible Lands, that such birds as “ ortolans, darnagas, bec- 
figs, wrens, titmice, the smaller thrushes, and finches,” travel 
upon the backs of cranes. This method of migration was 
evidently regarded as normal in the regions described. It is 
manifest also from Nature of February, 1881, that the greatest 
authorities of those days were satisfied that wagtails travelled 
on the backs of sand cranes flying over Egypt and the islands 
of Crete and Rhodes. Allusion has already been made to 
native convictions on the subject, but I may add that Cypriots 
take a particular interest in the arrival of warblers since they 
kill such morsels, boil them in wine, and sell them, bottled. 
Or so they have done within recent times. 

A record of small birds’ opportunism, published in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle about the year 1883, and later 
reproduced in T'he Field, deserves mention. A man on board 
a ship travelling through the Straits of Gibraltar noticed 
that some birds, about the size of larks, were accompanying 
a skein of geese. At intervals the small birds rose and flew 
a short distance, after which they descended to the backs of 
the geese, presumably to rest. This circumstance was 
witnessed by members of the ship’s crew. 

In various parts of Canada, the Indians state that small 
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birds migrate on the backs of geese, cranes, and other large 
species. In the last century the Maskegon Crees, who lived 
south-west of Hudson Bay, held that finches came north on 
the backs of the Canada geese, which arrive about the last 
week in April. Nations around the Athabasca and Great 
Slave Lakes have similar beliefs. Indians living on the coast 
of Vancouver Island say that humming birds migrate north- 
wards on the backs of sandhill cranes, and white residents 
admit that when cranes are seen flying north, humming birds 
appear the same or the following day. 

Evidence of the migration of small birds on the backs of 
larger is too sound to be ignored, but the phenomenon never- 
theless savours of a fairy tale. The human mind wonders at 
the reactions of a big bird with a long flight to accomplish 
when an uninvited passenger alights on his back. Do some 
object, and twist and dive to dislodge their burdens, or do all 
endure with philosophic patience ? Perhaps the increasing 
interest shown in ornithological matters may result in more 
definite information on this entertaining subject. 


J. D. U. Warp. 


BLACK SKINS, BRAVE HEARTS 


I.—KarFa MAKASSOUBA (SERGEANT). 

KarrA MAKASSOUBA is sergeant of the Ist Section of the 
4th Company of the Timbuctoo Battalion. He has served 
something like fourteen years in the Army, which means that 
he was already a “ blue ”’ at the taking of Sikasso, upon which 
occasion an assegai and a bullet, in leaving him for dead, 
inscribed in his flesh their indelible records of his early 
experiences in the service. 

Since then he has carried his samara of ox-hide pretty well 
everywhere. He himself doesn’t take much account of his 
wanderings. All that to him is just the Service, so to speak ; 
why bother about it, as the company-leader puts all those 
things down in his papers, and, of course, the Captain must 
know all about it because he is Captain ; you will never get 
Karfa to believe that his “ three-striper ”’ can ever be at fault ! 

I fancy, however, that when he holds forth to the young- 
sters about his campaigns he lets himself go a bit. Unless 
he had the gift of ubiquity and a knowledge of magic that 
ought to have made him a prince of sorcerers in his country 
instead of a poor devil of a black sergeant, it is impossible for 
Karfa to have played a part in all the combats which he 
places in such mysterious, remote and widely-separated 
regions. But it doesn’t matter, as not one of the young men 
on whom he inflicts his yarns would dare to doubt the word 
of a gradé—and it all helps on the Cause. At drill he is in his 
element. He is a chieftain, a war-lord. When he gets his 
class of recruits to himself in some corner he fancies himself 
commander of five hundred men at the very least. He 
inflates his chest, cambers his spine and rolls his big terrible 
eyes, while his Sikasso scar, from lip to ear, becomes livid. 

Right turn! March! One, two, one, two. ... Halt! 

‘“ Bakary Silla... ’Tention ! 

But his joy and pride are at the full when I set him to 
instruct at bayonet practice. His men, keen at a job they 
love, are formed up in several files, ten paces apart. This 
requires plenty of room, and plenty of voice, too. 
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He gives the orders: “ Lunge forward, guard! Left 
turn, guard and point ; guard to right’ ; and, before letting 
fly his lightnings, he adds, with calm: ‘“‘ On—all—four— 
sides.” . . . The hands smack upon the stocks ; the bayonets 
flash ; one hears the feet keeping time. That continues for 
five minutes. All goes like clockwork and no one makes any 
mistake. 

“ Dat is not good,” says Karfa, coldly, when it is finished— 
merely in order to have the pleasure of beginning again. And 
all set-to at it with glee because, you see, a man feels he 
really is somebody when he has the privilege of flourishing 
a French bayonet about. 

Karfa, strictness itself in the Service, a terror to the rank 
and file, is much less lofty in his own home. He has married a 
large Toucouleure negress who wears a number of pieces of 
silver in her complicated head-dress. She is proud like the 
women of her race, talkative and lazy. She ogles the white 
non-coms. of the station, and I fancy she is too busy with her 
girdles and jewels to do much millet-grinding—the black 
wife’s burden. Karfa certainly doesn’t get overmuch to eat. 
When he walks out with her in off-times, he assumes a certain 
air to keep up his position. If the couple happen to pass 
before me he commands “Silence!” in a severe tone, as 
when at drill, to cut short the saucy chatter of his mousso 
(missis) and to be able to salute me in the correct manner; 
but I believe he apologises to her afterwards ! 

Karfa allows himself just one fancy. Instead of his 
chéchia he wears a white helmet like a French officer’s; 
doubtless the gift of some non-com. I don’t approve of this 
piece of affectation. It savours of the emancipated “ gentle- 
man of colour,” and suggests the voters of St. Louis. But 
not to ruffle the feelings of an old soldier, I remarked rather 
casually to him : 

‘* Karfa, I don’t quite like to see you wearing that head- 
gear. When we are fighting against the Moors they always 
aim at the helmet. They will kill you; and I can’t afford to 
lose you.” 

Karfa Makassouba, sergeant rejoined, fixes his honest eyes 
upon me, salutes, and says simply : 
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“ Dat am so. . . . If dey aim at me, dey not aim at... 
you!” 

True enough, their manners are not quite the same as 
those of children prepared for confirmation, our good old 
Toumanés. They have their little failings, and when they 
get a fair chance to compensate themselves for the hard life 
we make them lead, they don’t do things by halves. Fatoroma 
Koné, orderly to the Captain of the 6th Company of the 2nd 
Senegali, had never taken the blue ribbon. A giant almost ; 
very gentle, however, and more bothered by his terrible 
strength than tempted to abuse it; brave, devoted, faithful. 
But he was fond of the bottle ! 

One Fourteenth of July—it was usual for the Captain to 
invite the officers and non-coms. on the national festival. 
At the moment of sitting down to table and abandoning one’s 
self to the ministrations of Fatoroma—no Fatoroma!... 
A search. .. . He is found, lying in his hut, absolutely in- 
different to everything in this world... . All treatment, 
though applied with energy and without undue tenderness, 
fails completely to recall him to the realities of life. Decidedly, 
the banquet must proceed without him. 

Next morning, Fatoroma, sobered, stands to attention 
before his sabatigui (‘‘ three-striper”’). The conversation is 
brief. “‘ Kight days.” 

The delinquent approves. ‘‘ Dat good and all fair, ma 
cap’taine. Am gone bit wrong since yesterday. Am make 
me drunk before serving the soup. But now never more 
make we drunk; now know well no way man can drink two 
litres of Pernod.” * ... 

“ Two litres ? Did you say two litres ? ” 

“Ya, two litres, ma cap’taine. It’s real true. Last year, 
me drink one litre and make after all service good complete 
at table. Massa him never nothing said ’gainst me that time.” 

“ Well, well! . . . ONE litre let it be; but TWO litres, 


no !—no good two litres !”’ 
YVES DE BOISBOISSEL. 


* Pernod is the most deliciously-seductive and innocent-seeming of 
drinks. A litre is a pint and three-quarters. An egg-cupful is an 
ordinary “‘ dose.” —(T'ranslator.) 
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WHITHER ? 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—Colonel Fortescue’s letter “ Whither?” in your 
April issue raises many interesting points. In Italy, too, 
the Parliamentary system, which had been adopted from that 
of Great Britain with but few changes, and had functioned 
more or less during the nineteenth century, ended by break. 
ing down, so that it was found necessary to adopt a new one. 
Much is talked and written about the Fascist “ dictator. 
ship,” but the essential points are : first, that the dictatorship 
is authority delegated by the nation to a man whom it trusts 
in order to effect the transition from the old methods to the 
new; and second, that the whole body politic is being re- 
organized on a corporate basis. Parliament already has a 
corporate background, inasmuch as its members are 
nominated by the confederations representing employers 
and workers and by certain other organizations such as the 
ex-service men, the teachers, the universities, etc., although 
the voters vote for or against the whole list of candidates. 
But when the new reforms, now in course of elaboration, 
come into force, it is probable that the members elected 
will be voted for directly by the various trades and 
occupations. 

A vast amount of literature has been and is still being 
produced in this country on the Soviet system, which has 
obviously failed to produce a satisfactory form of government 
or an efficient economic organization, or indeed even to 
provide enough food for the people. It seems to me that it 
would be more useful to devote all this effort to study the 
Italian system instead, which is already working satis- 
factorily and undoubtedly represents a vast improvement 
on the system which it superseded. 

The Atheneum, I am, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. Luiet VILLARI. 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Srr,—I have read, with no small degree of interest, 
Colonel Fortescue’s article in your April issue, under the 
heading “WHITHER?” ‘Though not a deep student of 
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politics, I have, nevertheless, an Englishman’s inherent 
interest in the welfare of his native country, and I have 
many times asked myself the questions, ‘“‘ Whither is this 
England of ours heading ?” and “ What is wrong with its 
administration ? ” and I thank Colonel Fortescue for bringing 
this question to public light. I hope that his efforts will 
stimulate a wide discussion, and bear fruit. 

For myself, I suggest that the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs is attributable to three main causes, viz. :— 


(a) Lack of a sufficiently capable and strong Leader. (Either because 
such a Leader does not exist in this generation, but more probably 
because, existing, he has had no opportunity of expressing himself). 

(6) The fallacy of remunerating Members of Parliament from State 
funds; and 

(c) The apathy of the average elector. 


I think it extremely likely that (a) and (b) would auto- 
matically adjust themselves could a satisfactory solution be 
found to (c), and in this connection I suggest a useful purpose 
would be served if instruction on the Principles of ‘‘ National 
Administration ’’ were given in National Schools (freed, of 
course, from party considerations and prejudices), so that the 
rising generation may have a fundamental knowledge of, and 
a definite interest in, the administration and government 
of the country, when the time comes for them to exercise 
their franchise. 

6, Castle Hill Road, Dover. Yours faithfully, 
April 12, 1935. Victor C. TERRY. 


SOME GERMAN MYTHS 


To THE Eprtor oF The National Review 


Sir,—May I correct a few myths in the article “ Some 
German Myths” in your April issue? To prevent any mis- 
take of my being accused of being prejudiced, may I state 
that I am a Lancashire man, who spent many years of my life 
in India, Central Asia and Russia, and I speak (and keep in 
constant touch with the literature of varying shades of opin- 
ion) Russian, German and French. I am and have been by 
conviction and tradition a Tory, and have gone through two 
revolutionary outbreaks (including the one which placed the 
Soviets in power), knowing several of the prominent men who 
marked and carried out those outbreaks, including Krassin. 

1. The Prussians or Borussians are anti-Slavs. They are 
of Finnish-Mongol origin, the same race as the Magyars, 
Esthurians and Finns. Though they adopted the Slav speech 
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before being Teutonised much Swedish and even Scotch blood 
is also an element in their composition. Marshal Mackensen 
(Mackenzie) being an example. 

2. Dr. Rosenberg is not of Russian race. He is a Balt ; of 
pure German blood, as so many of the Balts are, though 
containing much Swedish, Danish, Scotch and even Irish 
blood, forming one of the most virile races in the world. 

3. 65,000 is far too low an estimate of the numbers of the 
Eastern race who flooded Germany after the War. Unfor- 
tunately much of this, owing to various economical reasons, 
indulged in the most reprehensible methods of obtaining a 
livelihood in the demoralization of an already war-demoralized 
and weakened people amongst whom they had transferred 
their activities. 

It would be imposing too much, in the form of a letter, on 
your good nature to grant the necessary space in your valued 
magazine (which I have taken for very many years) to expose 
other myths in the article, but it was German (and not Swedish 
or Polish) culture and civilization which for many hundreds of 
years formed the real bulwark against Eastern chaos and 
demoralization. 


Travellers’ Club, Yours faithfully, 
Pall Mall, 8.W.1. H. H. CHARNOCK. 


P.S.—Is it really not time to stop that utterly senseless 
and thoroughly inaccurate propaganda against Germany ? 
We really stopped fighting them 17 years ago. 


[We stopped fighting the Germans 17 years ago and embraced them 
warmly. Unfortunately they abused our generosity and have employed the 
years between in getting ready to make another attack upon European 
peace.—Ep., N.R.] 


“PERIL IN SOUTH AFRICA” 


To tHe Epiror or The National Review 


Srr,—One of your British South African readers thanks 
you for himself and for fellow sufferers out here for your 
article on the “ Peril in South Africa,’ which truly reflects 
the position. 

Representatives of the British Empire have just com- 
pleted a lengthy tour of this country, and though they have 
had more attention by members of the present Dutch Govern- 
ment it is to be hoped they have seen the other side. 
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The language question is a curse, the latest dictum is 
no man will be allowed to drive a railway engine unless he 
can speak the Dutch lingo, or patois. 

Smuts speaks to the British with one voice and to his 
fellow Dutchmen in another tone. 


Yours truly, 
Durban. A British SoutH AFRICAN. 


THE NEW GUARD 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—I am instructed by the Executive of The New 
Guard, the most powerful British organization in the Union 
of South Africa and the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa (formerly German South West Africa), to address you 
on a matter which at the moment is a matter of serious 
thought in Germany, France and Great Britain. I refer to 
the speech made by Mr. O. Pirow, Minister of Defence to 
His Majesty’s Government in the Union of South Africa, on 
the occasion of the recent visit to Johannesburg of the crew 
of the German warship ‘ Emden.” The English trans- 
lation of this speech is as follows :— 


“‘ The name ‘ Emden’ has a good sound about it, not only in South 
Africa, where more than half the Afrikander population has German 
blood in its veins, but in all places where courage and chivalry are 
appreciated. The new Emden comes to our waters as the representa- 
tive of the new Germany, a Germany which is becoming a great Power. 

“Germany as a great Power, with a complete and honourable 
equality, is a peerless guarantee for any world peace which aims at 
being in any way lasting. Even more important than Germany’s 
part in world peace (which means but a longer or shorter more or less 
comprehensive armaments holiday) is its work as a cultural State. 
Germany as a cultural State is one of the most important bearers of 
our Western culture, or, as it may also be called, our Western European 
white civilization. 

“‘ Western culture can only be carried on by white peoples, and can 
only be maintained by a close co-operation between all. This culture 
needs to-day, when the rising tide of coloured races is growing higher 
and higher, the active support of a strong Germany more than ever. 

“For us in South Africa, indeed for every white man who has 
established his home on Afrikander soil, the maintenance and consequent 
expansion of white civilization is simply a matter of life anddeath. In 
this spirit might I express the hope that Germany will again speedily 
become a colonial Power in Africa. How, where and when this can be 
accomplished cannot at the moment be determined. 
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“While to-day a healthy understanding, even in international 
affairs, is becoming apparent, this question will also find a solution.” 


Such a speech, when read, may create a serious misunder- 
standing in the minds of the people of Germany as to the 
real position in the Union relative to the subject matter of 
the Minister’s speech. 

It must be recognized in Germany and France that there 
are two schools of thought in this country, one led by those 
of British birth leaning always towards the British Empire, 
the other led by Afrikanders of German descent straining 
towards separation, and the loosening of the ties that bind 
us tothe Empire. These schools are continually in opposition, 
which opposition tends to divide the races of the Union and 
to create an atmosphere of extreme suspicion. It must 
further be realized that the Government of the country, 
which holds the Mandate of the former German South West 
Africa, is composed of Afrikanders (Dutch) and British. In 
the ranks of the former are such men as General J. B. Hertzog, 
the present Prime Minister, who is of German origin, Mr. 
O. Pirow, Minister of Defence, who is also of German origin, 
and whose ambition it has always been understood has been 
to have commissioned rank in the German Army, and General 
J. C. G. Kemp, Minister of Lands. He is not a representa- 
tive Briton, such are outside the Government. 

The New Guard consists of men of British birth, many 
thousands of whom have held rank in His Majesty’s Army 
and Navy, and have fought with distinction in defence of 
the Empire. It is these men who represent the true British 
thought in all matters relative to the Union of South Africa 
and His Majesty’s Empire; and who will again be prepared 
to place their services at His Majesty’s disposal should this 
country ever again be placed in jeopardy. 

Mr. Pirow’s speech will have the effect of engendering 
in the minds of the people of Germany that it is the desire 
of the people of the Union that the German Colonial Empire 
in Africa should be restored. This is far from the thoughts 
of the British in Africa, and is the desire only of that portion 
of our people who have German blood in their veins, and who, 
as Mr. Pirow declares, form more than half of the Afrikander 
population. This portion, being only 30 per cent. of the total 
white population of the Union which consists of British and 
Afrikanders, would be opposed by a determined majority of 
British and Afrikander soldiers should it ever be seriously 
contemplated that the German colonies should be restored 
to our former enemies. It is the possibility of this thought 
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becoming practical politics that is one of the main concerns 
of The New Guard. 


Mr. Pirow assumed the role of spokesman for all of us in 
South Africa when delivering this speech to the representa- 
tives of the crew of the ““ Emden” ; but it must be emphati- 
cally repudiated throughout Germany and France, and our 
French Allies must remember that the British in South 
Africa, represented by The New Guard, will again stand side 
by side with them should our common interests again be at 
stake. Neither the German former Colonial Empire in 
Africa which is now French nor that which is now British 
will be surrendered. Re-armament in the Union is pro- 
gressing at a greater ratio than in any European country, 
and our military forces and equipment will ere long 
far exceed those of any period in the history of South 
Africa. 


To the people of Germany I am instructed to convey that 
The New Guard will always honour the name of ‘‘ Emden ” 
as a courageous and chivalrous enemy, but it has not the good 
sound about it as indicated by the Minister. The New Guard 
does not look to Germany as a guarantor of world peace, but 
to the British Empire and our former Allies. 


Yours faithfully, 


Headquarters : Gro. H. JoHnson, 
Southern Transvaal, Hon. Organizing Secretary. 
104, Commissioner Street, For the Executive Control, 
Johannesburg. Southern Transvaal. 


February 27, 1935. 


IS ENGLAND SHIRKING ? 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Srr,—The French public, like the British, admires plain 
speaking and pluck to back it up; unlike the British, it does 
not see the fun of verbal intorsions and wait-and-see. Nor 
does it tolerate readily the watering-down of pledges and the 
breaking of treaties. It is with a patience that has at times 
become very irksome to the French that France has watched 
the wobblings of British policy ever since the Armistice. 
And now that the centre of peril is shifting, or has already 
shifted, from Paris to London, from Calais to Dover, from 
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Cherbourg, Le Havre and Brest to Portsmouth, Southampton 
and Plymouth, the French feel that if we English don’t soon 
realise how facts have changed, and make good our footing, 
we shall surely fall, and perhaps bring them down with us. 


It is not more than two or three years since Mr. Eden 
said to comfort us that words cannot dry up the Channel— 
just the sort of truism which does comfort those who never 
understand that truisms are untrue except in the one sense 
that doesn’t matter. He knows now that winged words 
have dried it up already! Mr. Baldwin, having at last dis- 
covered and with unwonted boldness announced that our 
frontier is the Rhine, seemed after a few weeks’ reflection to 
fancy he must have meant the Mississippi, and evolved an 
explanation that sounded like “‘ Sorry I spoke.” The French 
have now a less unkind term than perfidy for the words of a 
politician whose Conservatism resembles that of a poached 
egg ; but “ Sottises /” is not complimentary. The danger lies 
not so much in what friends and foes think and say as in what 
the leaders of Germany think and do and don’t say. 


Here in France we English, those of us at least who have 
gained admittance to friendship in the homes of both nations— 
the two nations which alone have earned the right to pilot 
humanity—are not misled by vague, peaceful professions 
accompanied by feverish preparations for aggressive warfare. 
We know that Germany wants but little from France beyond 
what would give her complete control of England. Her 
neutrality would do! A real friendship between France and 
England, a full appreciation of each other’s responsibilities 
and dangers, and a firm resolution to “take up the White 
Man’s burden,” can alone ensure peace and progress. But 
there must be no humbug about it! Though Germany may 
not want another “ fruitful and invigorating’ war as war, 
she does undoubtedly want what only war or others’ treacher- 
ous cowardice can give her. “ Deutschland ueber Alles,” she 
sings; ‘‘Germany top dog,” Germans sitting upon every- 
one else (pacifists included, thank heaven !—it is sweet to 
think of their military training under German drill-sergeants). 
Calais once in German hands in the last war would have led to 
this ; London under Big Berthas, and every town in England 
under Zeppelins and Gothas—it wasn’t far off! And it isn’t 
too far off now, if for Calais, no longer a prime necessity, we 
read Dover. 
The ordinary Frenchman, whose chief fault it is to insist 
too much upon precision and logic at the expense of sentiment, 
but who distrusts compromise and dislikes being expected 
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to ignore if not to condone deliberate breaches of faith, cannot 
understand why Englishmen should shirk facing the plain 
fact that ever since peace was signed German policy has 
aimed at obtaining by blackmail or by force—by “ frightful- 
ness” in effect—the return of the colonies that are so essential 
to her “ sit-on-you-all”’ plans. As soon as peace was signed 
the preparations for regaining them began. Instead of paying 
off the war indemnity two months before the final instalment 
was due, as did the French to their eternal honour after 
1870, the wily German cried poverty and subsided into a 
fraudulent bankruptcy while borrowing more and more money 
from his gulls and spending it on armaments. Now that 
he has chosen to boast of dishonouring his pledged word, our 
ministers pretend to be surprised at what they have known 
for years, and a lot of our journalists are busy feeding their 
political spokesmen with the idea that the right thing to do 
is to congratulate him and make another treaty for him to 
break when it suits him. Have they quite forgotten the 
“scrap of paper” that he tore up when it was found con- 
venient to attack France through Belgium, and the destruc- 
tion page by page of the Treaty of Versailles ? Frenchmen 
have not; and they are amazed at the way Englishmen con- 
done such treachery. If in Albion one is so ready to excuse 
perfidy, may it not be that it still exists there? It will be 
a bad day for us when France feels convinced that our word 
is not to be trusted. Without trust between us there can be 
no sure promise of peace. Let our politicians beware lest 
their condoning of a felony be carried too far! It will not 
be the first time if Frenchmen choose to face dangers alone 
rather than share dishonour by approving it. Let us join 
hands with them and stand firm. A paper peace with Germany 
will never last. The two aims, Equality and Deutschland 
ueber Alles, are as incompatible as light and darkness. The 
only treaty worth making with Germany is one that it won’t 
pay her to break. 
Paris. R. Macponatp Lucas. 
April, 1935. 


We regret that in Sir Reginald Johnston’s article, “Japan and 
Manchuria,” last month the following misprints occurred :— 

Page 464, line 16 : Kivin should be Kirin. 

Page 468, line 8 : “‘ greatest ” should be “‘ highest.” 

Page 468, last line : D.T. should be C.T. 
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precipitation of all sorts. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 667 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the rainfall, 
as compared with the seasonal average, will be very 
near the normal figure. 

(b) That, however, during the same three months the 
Eastern half of England and the West of Ireland 
will experience less rain than usual, whilst Scotland, 
Wales and the S.W. of England will experience an 
€XCeSS. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during May the extreme S.W. of England and 
the Western entrance to the English Channel will 
experience an excess of rain. 

(d) That during the same month the East of England 
will record less rain than usual. 

(e) That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 
during May will be near the normal amount. (More 
likely a little below than above the seasonal average.) 

(f) That during June the total rainfall over the British 
Isles will be above the seasonal average. 

(g) That the excess of rain expected in the 8.W. of England 
during May will continue and extend North-EKastward 
over Wales and Scotland without affecting the 
remainder of the British Isles. 

(hk) That over the British Isles as a whole July will ex- 
perience less rain than usual, particularly so in the 
South-East of England. 

(t) That at the same time an excess of rain will be recorded 
over most of Scotland. 

Warning.—The curve as given in this and the April number 
of The National Review is a standard curve. Taken over long 
periods and compared with facts, it will not check so well as 
the tidal curve previously published. The intention is to 
return to the original tidal form of diagram as soon as it is 
possible. In the meantime, the “ seasonal outlook ”’ will be 
continued as before. March had less rain than usual, although 
by no means a startling deficiency ; by the beginning of April 
a section of the press had begun to warn us that the drought 
would be the worst of the century. As stated in the March 
National Review, we still “‘ can find no reasons to expect any 
general deficiency of rain before the Summer Solstice.” 

DUNBOYNE, 14.iv.35. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


A History or Europe. By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
P.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., F.R.S., Warden of New College, Oxford. 
Vol. I, Ancient and Medieval. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s.) 
The first volume of his History of Europe does not fully 
disclose the aim which Mr. Herbert Fisher had in view when 
undertaking to add three more thick volumes to the already 
groaning shelves of historical literature. We shall have to 
await the succeeding volumes, particularly the last, which 
is to bring us down to the present day, for this aim to become 
clear. It will remain to be seen, for instance, how the dis- 
passionateness of the historian prevails when the preoccupa- 
tions of a whilom politician are called into play, and also how 
the conception of modern Europe, briefly sketched in the 
admirabJe introduction, is given shape and substance. One 
thing, however, is certain, namely that the cyclical or 
rhythmic theories of history have as little attraction for 
Mr. Fisher as the purely economic or dynamic (types, Spengler 
and Wells respectively). He does not even think with 
Thucydides that events in history repeat themselves. On 
this point he says :— 
“‘ One intellectual excitement has, however, been denied me. Men 
wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history a plot, a rhythm, 
a predetermined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. 
I can see only one emergency following upon another as wave follows 
upon wave, one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, 
there can be no generalizations, only one safe rule for the historian : 
that he should recognize in the development of human destinies the 
play of the contingent and the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of 
cynicism and despair. The fact of progress is written plain and large 
on the page of history; but progress is not a law of nature. The 
ground gained by one generation may be lost by the next. The thoughts 
of men may flow into channels which lead to disaster and barbarism.” 
This, if orthodox, is salutary, and reassures the reader 
at the start that he will not be involved in a wilderness of 
wide assumptions and loose comparisons, but will be led 
along the path of ascertained events in their ascertained 
order. Order, indeed, is a notable quality of this history. 
It is admirably arranged, well divided and lucidly expressed, 
with useful appendices, maps and short bibliographies of 
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handy books at the end of every chapter. So far as the 
present volume goes, one may say, without any derogatory 
implication, that it is the work of an accomplished professor 
engaged upon supplying intelligent students with a concise 
and accurate summary which they can fill in, if they wish, 
from more detailed works. It is obvious that, given the scale 
of this work, the history of Europe from Neolithic man to the 
end of the Middle Ages could only be so treated. In order 
to cover this wide field fairly in a single volume the pace 
must be rapid but not hasty, the phasing clean-cut but not 
too pungent, the grouping well-defined, but also well-balanced, 
heroes must be given short but equal measure, and the 
permanent heritage accruing from one decisive moment must 
not, by undue prominence, obscure that of the next. These 
virtues are here displayed in an eminent degree. Mr. Fisher’s 
pace is brisk and exhilarating even over such testing tracts 
as the Germanic invasions and the beginnings of modern 
Russia. His style is always agreeable, in the academic 
manner, with occasional gleams of sudden effectiveness such 
as: ‘ Kurope is a continent of energetic mongrels,” ‘‘ The 
eastern city (Constantinople) rose like an exhalation,” “ The 
effective unity of the Christian Church was broken on the 
rock of vocabulary and syntax,” “So the Gothic kingdoms 
of Italy and Aquitaine, which had been founded by the 
sword, perished of a heresy,” and ‘‘ So correspondent was 
his enterprise with the needs and ideals of society that the 
Holy Roman Empire of the German nation lasted till the 
nineteenth century, the embodiment of that aspiration after 
order and harmony which the reason of man is always pleased 
to entertain and his perversity as surely to frustrate.” The 
personality of the heroes, from Pericles to Hildebrand, is less 
insisted on than their achievements, and the permanent 
contributions of decisive moments are firmly marshalled so 
as to focus the reader’s attention. 

It is true that, as the reader progresses, this work takes 
on a certain definite tinge, as any live work is bound to do ; 
and it is from his shades of emphasis that the personal attitude 
or sympathies of a scrupulous historian are to be inferred. 
From this point of view, it has been interesting, at least to 
one reader, to note such indications as Mr. Fisher’s emphasis 
on the Greek element in European civilization, his showing 
of greater amiability to emperors than to popes, the dryness 
of his reference to St. Thomas Aquinas (which he very fairly 
allows a friend to criticize in an appendix) as compared with 
his glowing words in the same chapter on Dante the poet, 
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the increased warmth which comes into his language when he 
is describing events that intimately affected the history of 
England, e.g., the spirited chapters on the Norsemen, on the 
Norman conquest and on the Growth of Monarchy in England 
and France, and the peculiar sympathy with which he refers 
to the champions of independent beliefs against the tyranny 
of official orthodoxy. Of this last quality the shining examples 
are the passages on Wycliffe and English Lollardy and on the 
Hussite wars, from the first of which I quote some typical 
passages :— 

“He (Wycliffe) was one of those high-minded, energetic radicals 
who owe nothing to the graces but everything to character. As he 
contemplated the manifold scandals of the Church, his plain, massive 
Yorkshire brain was stirred by a sombre moral indignation to the 
issue of a long succession of tracts and sermons in Latin and English, 
often exaggerated in language, but stamped with a courage and in. 
tegrity which mark their writer as one of the first English apostles of 
free thinking and plain speaking.” 


After remarking that much of Wycliffe’s doctrine was in. , 


distinguishable from that of seventeenth century Puritan 
divines, he proceeds :— 

“Moreover, in the southern and more civilized parts of England 
these tenets were popular. Orthodoxy was still supreme, but ever 
since the Norman conquest a stubborn vein of anti-clericalism had been 
manifest in the English people. With this feature in the national 
character Wycliffe’s teaching was in harmony. . . . The English are 
araceslowtomove. That they moved so far and so fast in the sixteenth 
century is due to the fact that for the first time since the conversion 
of the island to Christianity a religious alternative to the faith of Rome 
had been propounded by Wycliffe, and that, being in essentials congenial 
to the national temper, it had found adherents in many classes of 
society. Such is the justification for saying that the Protestant 
Reformation in England springs not from a German but from a native 
root.” 

No doubt, in the subsequent volumes, further light will 
be thrown on the intellectual and affective attitude that 
animates the whole work, but a perusal of this volume alone 
suggests that one would not be far wrong in describing Mr. 
Fisher’s history as pre-eminently Liberal, Protestant and 
English ; and if one wished to make further distinctions of 
colour, one might say that it was Cambridge in politics and 
religion, Oxford in tradition and taste. 

This work is a summary, but it is also a synthesis, not 
only of all available information, but also of the factors 
that have combined to create modern Europe. Europe is 
the theme, and to a modern European no theme could be 
more important. Mr. Fisher is emphatic at the outset in 
his assertion that Europe exists as a distinct and recognizable 
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entity. This introductory statement of six pages, by reason 
of its implications and its relation to the whole scope of the 
work, is perhaps the most important in the volume before us. 
It is, therefore, essential to quote some prominent passages 
from it. Here is the opening :— 

“We Europeans are the children of Hellas. Our civilization, 
which has its roots in the brilliant city life of the eastern Augean, has 
never lost traces of its origin, and stamps us with a character by which 
we are distinguished from the other great civilizations of the human 
family, from the Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, and the Semites. 
. . . There is an European civilization. We know an European when 
we meet him. It is easy to distinguish him from a native of Pekin, 
of Benares, or of Teheran. Our civilization, then, is distinct ; it is also 
all-pervading and preponderant.” 

“Tt is, moreover, to European man that the world owes the incom- 
parable gifts of modern science. . . . It is hardly excessive to say that 
the material fabric of modern civilized life is the result of the daring 
and tenacity of the European peoples.” 

“* Europe has not always been the tutor, nor Asia always the pupil. 
There was a time when these relations were reversed, and the men of 
Europe (the land of the setting sun) were deeply influenced by the 
far older and more sumptuous civilizations of Babylon and Egypt. . . . 
Yet when the dawn of European literature begins to shine it reveals 
a society which is not oriental. The Homeric poems are a sufficient 
proof that round the eastern shores of the Mediterranean there was 
about 1200 B.c. a distinctive civilization of the west. From that 
moment the survival value of the European mind was assured.” 

Of Christianity—“‘ a religion springing from a Jewish root, 
but how quickly in the Hellenic atmosphere of the first 
century severed from the legal rigours of Jerusalem and 
woven into the texture of Greek thought !’—Mr. Fisher 
remarks that it was Greek before it became Latin, and quickly 
became, as distinguished from Judaism, a new principle of 
organization in European society. ‘“‘'To be a Christian was 
to be admitted, as it were, into the fellowship of European 
nations. To be a non-Christian was to be an outcast and an 
enemy.” In those Asiatic races who accepted Christianity, 
religion atoned for an alien origin and admitted them to the 
European confraternity, whereas the Jews, the Arabs and 
the Turks, adhering to other religions, have never gained this 
admission. The individual Jew may be a European, but the 
race is still a race apart. And this leads Mr. Fisher to his 
final point in this introduction, namely, that ‘‘ race has never 
entered as a unifying factor into European history. ... It 
follows that the kind of civilization which we specifically 
designate as European reposes not upon a foundation of race, 
but on an inheritance of thought and achievement and 
religious aspirations. To this inheritance every race in Europe 
has made its distinct and specific contribution. That is why 
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Europe is interesting.” This statement is, of course, a 
deliberate counter to the assertions of those who would, for 
instance, overestimate the contribution of Imperial and 
papal Rome on the one hand or of the Germanic race on 
the other ; and no greater service will have been accomplished 
in this work if it succeeds in fully establishing for all reasonable 
persons the fact that Europe is a unity created, not marred, 
by differences. These differences, Mr. Fisher admits, are 
unresolved, and he does not appear to foresee any resolution 
of them in the near future. The conclusion of his introduction 
may well be the conclusion of his whole work :— 


“One by one the great attempts to impose a common system upon 
the energetic self-willed peoples of Europe have broken down. The 
Roman Empire was foiled by the Germans. The Christian Church, 
by far the most powerful of the influences which in historical times 
worked for union, was ruptured first by the quarrel between the Greeks 
and Latins, and then by the revolt of the Protestant north. 

“ Nor has any system of secular ideas been more successful in obtaining 
universal acceptance. Europe refused to be unified by the egalitarian 
plan of the French Revolution. Equally it now declines to accept the 
iron programme of Russian Communism. Yet ever since the first 
century of our era the dream of unity has hovered over the scene and 
haunted the imagination of statesmen and peoples. Nor is there any 
question more pertinent to the future welfare of the world than how 
the nations of Europe, whose differences are so many and so inveterate, 
may best be combined into some stable organization for the pursuit 
of their common interests and the avgidance of strife.” 


At the time at which this volume closes, at all events, 
the unity of Europe was a conception still far from birth; 
the era of exploration, which was to reveal to Europeans 
how much besides their own continent the globe contained, 
was just beginning. The unities in Europe had been succes- 
sively Hellas, the Macedonian empire, republican and 
Augustan Rome, the Roman empire, the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Christian Church (which split into two 
unities); and against these unities had been ranged the 
Persians, the Carthaginians, the German tribes, the Mongolian 
invaders and the Moslems. The sense of nationality, which 
had flamed up and died down in Greece and Rome, was 
hardly burning with any steadiness but in England and 
France, opponents in the Hundred Years’ War; and though 
the foundations of modern politics had already been laid 
by the free institutions and philosophy of Greece, by the 
imperial regime and law of Rome, by the long resistance of 
Byzantium to disorderly invaders in the interests of an ordered 
fabric of government, by the Councils of the Church, by the 
arguments in the long controversy between Empire and 
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Papacy and, in England, by the already significant advance 
on the path of constitutional government, the political 
considerations now considered fundamental to the conception 
of Europe were still part of the future. The modern man in 
the street would not be wrong in saying that this was all 
ancient history, but he would be wrong then to dismiss it as 
of no importance to him; for it contains the knowledge 
which is the only safeguard against those exaggerations, 
whether of nationalism or internationalism, by which he is 
easily misled. Under Mr. Fisher’s guidance he may see the 
work of the forces and stresses that led to the successive 
agglomerations and disruptions, observing that in every 
strength there lay the seeds of dissolution, but that every 
dissolution left some good behind. At times the reader may 
become bewildered by the rapid flux of races and tribes and 
kingdoms that passes before him as he reads, but that very 
fact may cause him to reflect how rapid, in the eye of history, 
are the changes that seem to the living so slow. The causes 
of change, whatever they may be, have lost none of their 
potency ; and we may be fairly sure that, at the end of 
another thousand years, the arrangement and self-conscious- 
ness of Europe will be as different from those of the present 
day as the latter from those of a thousand years ago. And 
who will then be seen to have left his beneficent mark on 
to-day ? Who will deserve such a tribute as Mr. Fisher pays 
to Charlemagne ? 
“When the great Emperor passed away, his vast dominions fell 
asunder, and in their severance gave rise to the nations of the west. 

He did not succeed, fortunately perhaps for Europe, in creating a 

centralized government strong enough to function in the absence of a 

dominating mind. His permanent achievement must be sought 

elsewhere. Mounting the throne at a time when the political future 
was dark and troubled, when the idea of authority had grown faint, 
and the lamps of learning and literature were flickering to extinction, 
he called a vigorous halt to the forces of paganism, anarchy, and 
ignorance. To him the domain of Latin Christianity owes the geo- 
graphical shape which it has since retained. To his vigorous impulsion 

is due the remarkable revival of intellectual activity. The idea of a 

strong civilized government, concerned to promote religion, to secure 

justice, to listen to the complaints of all its subjects, to spread education, 
and to conserve learning, was brought back into western Europe by 
this eager, vital, and capacious spirit.” 

Stalin and Mustapha Kemal, Mussolini and Hitler, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fisher’s preface, are to be the end limits of his 
survey. We shall see what he has to say about them, 
although he stands too close to make the final estimate. 
From his view of the achievements of the modern European, 
that Prometheus of scientific discovery and invention, it 
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would seem likely that the Marconis, Faradays and Réntgens 
are the heroes on whose contribution to this epoch he is most 
likely to dwell with admiration. But what the historian of 
a thousand years hence will say of our present age and its 
contributions to the permanent heritage of Europe it is not 
easy to conjecture. Mr. Fisher, in his final sentence of this 
volume, remarks that the English, fiercely growling over 
their losses of French territory after the Hundred Years’ 
War, were “ blind to the fact that, working from those obscure 
voyages of the Portuguese (to Guinea), a good fairy was 
preparing to place their remote island right in the centre 
of the habitable globe”; so “the future passes before our 
eyes and we do not see it.”” Even now some apparently 
obscure event that would not win a headline in a popular 
print may be altering the destinies of Europe. Yet, if it be 
finally found true that steam and electricity and the internal 
combustion engine are the great contributions of our epoch, 
and that, compared with the brilliance of scientific discovery, 
conceptual thought, whether moral or political, has been 
sterile or superficial, this unhappy fact will not be ascribable 
to want of discussion. Will not the historian of the future 
remark that the increase of talking, for which some of our 
most prized inventions are largely responsible, was one of the 
most significant phenomena of this age? The potentialities 
of scientific discovery in this field are by no means exhausted ; 
at any moment the technique of disseminating the human 
voice rapidly over larger and larger areas may be improved 
enormously, with the possible result that, short of some 
international convention for the limitation of microphones, 
the process of history may halt or break down in the deafening 
roar of simultaneous world-conversations. In this din the 
voices of Europeans will still be easily distinguishable, but 
whether they will bear witness to a common heritage of 
“thought, achievement and religious aspirations” seems 
somewhat doubtful. For action unifies and speech divides— 
a lesson abundantly illustrated in Mr. Fisher’s first volume. 
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THE MEANS TEST 


Means Test Man. A Story by Walter Brierley (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.). This book is quite invaluable for the point it 
makes ; and it is helpful by reason of the obviously related 
points which it omits. It consists of a precise description of 
every hour in one week in the life of an unemployed miner, his 
wife, and child, at Midsummer, 1934. We are informed that 
it is based on the author’s own experience. The main point 
made is the easily disturbed delicacy of the husband-wife- 
child-in-the-home relationship, and its paramount importance 
in the life we live on this island to-day. Mr. Brierley shows 
that prolonged unemployment told hardly upon this vital 
relationship in this case. The woman missed the additional 
money wages would have meant, and felt the contrast between 
herself and her neighbours who had it. She partly lost the 
feeling that her man was her bread-winner and natural 
champion. The man observed and endeavoured to shield 
her from those chagrins, while taking a very full share of all 
the household chores and of attendance on the little boy. 
Unemployment for him meant the sense of not being really 
wanted, which extends far beyond the ‘“‘ unemployed ”’ and 
is rife ‘in the ranks of the employed of every grade and 
profession to-day. We can well believe that if Mr. Brierley 
gets a poor sale for one of his books, and a hostile or con- 
temptuous review or two, he will feel far more “‘ despised and 
rejected ’’ than he ever did as an unemployed miner. It is 
noticeable that he kept away from his Chapel where he was 
wanted, nor did any other form of voluntary service occur to 
him. 

The other great and valuable point made in the book is one 
more neglected in this country probably than in any other in 
the world to-day. The interviewing and visiting of persons 
dependent upon assistance, public or voluntary, is one of the 
most skilled tasks in existence, and might with some confidence 
be claimed as the most skilled. A proposal was recently made 
for a journal to be entitled “ Interviewing and Visiting,” and 
to be devoted to that and nothing else. It is definitely more 
difficult than the doctor-patient, the teacher-pupil or the 
officer-other ranks relationship for many obvious reasons. 
There is a small supply of people gifted with such charm that 
they can perform this task successfully without thought, 
instruction or training. There are also among the applicants 
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for assistance men and women who take everything in such a 
rough and ready style that this particular experience has no 
special significance for them. There are others endowed so 
richly with the grace of patience that they can smile any, even 
this, trial away. 

In Mr. Brierley’s view it is to be expected that the Means 
Test Man’s call will be so harassing an experience that for a 
sensitive woman it means nervous prostration, for her husband 
a narrow escape from a breach of the peace. We support him so 
far as to state that, in our view, the great majority of investi- 
gating officers are not so gifted that they can perform this 
delicate task successfully without a very careful training ; while 
the vast majority of persons requiring assistance are inevitably 
in a mood in which their feelings will be hurt by these inter- 
views and these visits unless carried out with a high degree 
of skill. Nor do we doubt that lack of this skill has had 
much to do with the unpopularity of the Means Test, and with 
the hostile reception given to the generous Unemployment Act 
of 1934. 

Mr. Brierley would meet the situation quite simply by 
paying out unemployment allowances without any ascertain- 
ment of need. What, we ask, would be Mr. Brierley’s feelings 
if his rent were put up, say, 5s. a week, to provide allowances 
for neighbours of his own, who to his certain knowledge were 
not in need of them! It is, of course, possible to abolish the 
Means Test Man. It is unhappily incompatible with pre- 
serving that personal freedom and “ Englishman’s home his 
castle’ position, which Mr. Brierley rightly values. In a 
free country, that is, one in which citizens enter into contracts 
for services because they want them—supplying that sense of 
being wanted which Mr. Brierley finds, and we cordially agree, 
so essential, these mutual wants can never be so adjusted 
that everybody is always wanted for exactly eight hours, five 
and a half days a week, except during his holidays! But in 
another kind of country, e.g. Russia, for the Means Test Man 
can be and is substituted the Output Man. When industrial 
output is made the exclusive national objective, as it is in 
Russia, the Output Man follows you everywhere. If you are 
sick, or go to a convalescent, or even a holiday, home ; if your 
child goes to a day nursery, your allowance, your treatment, 
the length of your absence from work, all depends upon your 
output. We venture to predict that the reactions, not only 
of Mr. Cook but also of Mrs. Cook, to the sleepless eye of the 
Output Man would be considerably more pained and bitter 
than it can be to a five-minutes chat, once in four or eight 
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weeks, with the Means Test Man. Our information is that in 
Russia there is added to the relentless pressure of the Output 
Man much more drastic enforcement of family obligations than 
with us. Even politically-minded folk, and Mr. Brierley does 
not make his Mr. Cook one of those, would have to console 
themselves with the basic principle of Socialism: To each 
according to his need ; from each according to his means. 

If human life contained no worth except that to be calcu- 
lated in units of industrial output, we might all with reason 
feel manqués at any time when the industrial machine did 
not want us. Mr. Brierley shows with equal force and subtlety 
that this is not true. With Confucius, he reveals to us that 
the husband to wife, father and mother to child, brother to 
brother relationships are the realities, the means of subsistence 
only, their indispensable pre-requisites. These latter, Mr. 
Brierley concedes, are guaranteed to every homestead in our 
land. There is, in fact, implicit in Mr. Brierley’s well-drawn 
picture, the admission that the chagrin of his family concerns 
minor detail; broadly, they have nothing to complain of. 
It is true, as Mr. Whiting Williams shows so wonderfully in 
The Mainsprings of Men, that the industries which make 
really tremendous demands on courage and endurance give 
men something which neither home life, the pursuit of culture, 
civic usefulness, not even sport, can give. Still our schools 
and our press, our churches and chapels, should be able to 
lend to life greatness and beauty even when we are not privi- 
leged to take part in these heroic endeavours. 

J. C. PRINGLE. 


A LOVER OF HIS PEOPLE 


THE Kine’s Grace, 1910-1935. By John Buchan (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 5s.). It is no easy task to describe a man— 
far less a public character such as King George V—during his 
lifetime and on an occasion when public sentiment is aroused 
and critical. Mr. John Buchan has risen to the opportunity 
as perhaps only he could have done. He speaks less of the 
King himself than of the character and nature of British 
kingship, and the methods which George V has chosen to 
fulfil his réle. The frontispiece shows us an English gentle- 
man, dapper and immaculately groomed, home from Church 
on Christmas Day, sitting at his writing-table with a sheet 
of paper before him. It is a strangely moving picture when 
we recollect that the words he is uttering are being eagerly 
listened for in every part of the habitable globe. The broad- 
cast address is only the outward expression of what the King 
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means to millions of men and women of varied races and 
shades of colour. ‘‘ The King is of no class, being above 
classes ; he is as much akin to the worker in the mine and the 
labourer in the field, as to the highest nobility. He can have 
no party bias, for his only bias is towards the whole people. 
. . . Pinnacled above all, he is yet closer to the national 
consciousness than even the most famous Minister. His 
duty is not to act, but to be, to represent the ultimate sancti- 
ties of the land which endure behind passing fevers and 
bewilderments.”’ The very brief résumé of the events of the 
last twenty-five years show a reign more troubled, more 
fraught with change and suffering than that of any other 
King of England, save Henry VI and Charles I, who fought 
for their lives ’mid the throes of civil war. We are led to 
see that the part the King has played, though unobtrusive 
and non-theatrical, has forged the link of Monarchy from a 
thread to a sevenfold cable. There is no human being in the 
Empire to-day, who does not feel that the King is somehow 
his friend. The true significance of the Crown to the Empire 
is shown by that proviso of the Statute of Westminster 
which ensures that measures affecting the status of the Crown 
must be passed by every Parliament within the Empire before 
they can become effective. A tribute of admiration must be 
paid to Mr. Buchan’s happy turn of phrase and gift of descrip- 
tion. There are passages—such as the characterisation of the 
old Regular Army which disappeared in the first battle of 
Ypres—which will linger long in the minds of those who 
remember the past. Though written for the Jubilee, this is 
not an ephemeral book, it sums up an epoch with real insight 
and faultless taste, and in true “‘ King’s English.” 


THE KING’S SERVANT 


STRAFFORD, 1593-1641. By C. V. Wedgwood (Jonathan 
Cape, 15s.). This very readable book just misses—but 
definitely misses—being a definitive biography of a great 
statesman. It is well written, clearly conceived, lucidly 
expressed, with commendable brevity, for Strafford is apt 
to be a two-volume man. Miss Wedgwood would not admit 
him to the ranks of great statesmen, but sums him up as 
an efficient bureaucrat, with a difficult row to hoe. His 
loyalty and efficiency have never been questioned, and as a 
rule (Miss Wedgwood minimises Foulis’s errors) our author 
does justice to the sterling work he achieved. In these days, 
a man who is loyal, efficient and ruthless in the service of 
the State is perforce a bureaucrat as well, but it is a mis- 
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take to assume that Strafford was something that did not 
exist in his day. Rather was he a constructive aristocrat, 
considering himself a royal, not a civil, servant, passionately 
affirming that the duty of a governor demanded not only 
loyal service from all the governed—especially from those 
of high estate—but also to give protection to the meanest of 
the King’s subjects. This was the Norman-Plantagenet- 
Tudor tradition, which Strafford had in his bones. The rich 
and intelligent opposition wanted power, basing their claim 
on the rights of the subject. The immediate result was war 
and anarchy, followed by a military dictatorship. Thus, 
although Miss Wedgwood realises the abuses Wentworth 
suppressed in a manner ruthless to the perpetrators and to 
himself, she fails to do justice to her hero, because she cannot 
appreciate that the traditional body politic, which Strafford 
was trying to re-create to meet new conditions, was worth- 
while fighting for. For instance, she is too modern and 
efficient to understand why Charles and his Council, including 
Strafford, made no attempt to get into touch with the rising 
generation. The much harassed and overworked King’s 
Council was far too busy bearing the burden of government 
to toy with theories. Strafford had risen by hard and 
practical work and experience in his County and in Parlia- 
ment; he had no time for theorisers. As that great 
authority Dr. O’Grady has shown, his uncanny eye for the 
tight man to do a job stood the test of time. In the Irish 
chaos produced by Strafford’s fall, when the King surrendered 
everything to the enemy his representatives had been fighting, 
only four men “ emerge as courageous and efficient men” 
who strove for law and order. One of these, Ormonde, whom, 
at the age of 24, Wentworth had picked out, lived to be one 
of Ireland’s few great Viceroys. Her twentieth-century 
intelligence has enabled Miss Wedgwood to do two things 
surpassingly well. Her clear account of Wentworth’s political 
growth as a Commoner shows that his so-called apostasy 
was normal, consistent and honourable. When she comes 
to Strafford’s Impeachment, Attainder and Execution, she 
finds a situation which the modern mind can appreciate—a 
lonely man, sick almost to death, hounded to the block by 
his enemies. This story is told with a simple directness and a 
masterly grasp that makes the last section good reading. 


A WARRIOR KING 
Henry V, by J. D. Griffith Davies (Barber, 10s.). This Life 


- }of the victor of Agincourt is one of a series of ten-shilling 
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biographies. It is uniform with the masterly study of Charles I 
recently written by Evan John, and there is, certainly, 
room for more of these sketches which combine clarity with 
conviction. Mr. Griffith Davies has drawn a first-rate 
portrait of Henry V as a simple, devout, hardworking, wise 
and chivalrous soldier king, whose early death was an irre- 
parable loss, made all the sadder in that it broke the love 
match with his beautiful French princess. In praising his 
hero the author does full justice to the less spectacular, but 
remarkable, Henry IV, showing that if father and son did not 
hold to the same policies, there was no real rift between 
them. Henry V was as wise in government as in war. 
He understood his people, who were proud of his victories, 
and gladly obeyed his high standards of service. He had 
a royal gift for selecting good men, so that good govern- 
ment continued in his absence. Only his rash, though 
far from incompetent brother, Clarence, failed at Beaugé. 
He was killed, but had he survived he would have learnt 
his lesson. The author does not do justice to Henry’s 
motives. He fought, not for the joy of invasion, but 
from the firm, inherited conviction that he should and 
could rule the land of his origin—a view that every con- 
temporary Englishman warmly endorsed. In other respects 
Henry is well appraised, especially over the massacre of the 
prisoners at Agincourt. He gave the order under the im- 
pression that the French had entered his baggage lines, thus 
rendering his situation desperate. The book has a wise 
proportion and a dignity which makes it an enjoyable 
contribution to history. 


ADVENTURERS ALL 
THE CaRDINAL’s Niece: The Story of Marie Mancini, by 
Faith Compton Mackenzie. (Martin Secker, 10s. 6d.). French 
history has known no stranger personage than the Sicilian 
ecclesiastic who reigned supreme in France during the 
minority of Louis XIV. The lover of the Queen Regent, the 
possessor of vast wealth and despotic power, Cardinal Mazarin 
sought, like a true Latin, not only to secure himself, but to 
establish his family. This story opens with the arrival in 
Paris from Rome of the first detachment of his band of seven 
lovely nieces, accompanied by their anxious mothers. None 
of them remained unprovided for. Two, the princesse de 
Conti and the comtesse de Soissons; allied themselves with 
princes of the Blood Royal, four of the remaining five married 
into the ducal families of Vendéme, Modéne, Meilleraye 
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wnd Bouillon respectively. The French nobility literally 
scrambled for their faces and their fortunes. Marie Mancini, 
the subject of Mrs. Compton Mackenzie’s spirited Memoir, 
aimed higher even than her sisters and was compelled in the 
end to make the best of an inferior job. She captured the 
affections of the young king and made a bold bid to snatch 
him from the toils of the Spanish marriage which his mother 
and her uncle had arranged. The prudent Cardinal removed 
her from Paris and married her to a great Roman Noble, 
Prince Colonna, Constable of Naples. A marriage so planned 
was bound to end in disaster and for years Marie roamed 
Western Europe, living on her wits and her charms, ever 
haunting the frontiers of France in the vain hope of a beckon- 
ing sign from the King. The author writes in gossiping style, 
but her facts are carefully documented. She has made the 
most of her vivid, ill-bred, life and laughter-loving heroine. 
It must have been a delightful book to write, and from its 
verve and humour it is a pleasant one to read. 


A DREAM WORLD 

MistrEss OF MistrEssES. By E. R. Eddison. (Faber and 
Faber, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Eddison’s work is rich and strange, 
and confined to symbolic worlds and states which may well 
baffle the ordinary reader. In his new novel, the hero, 
Lessingham, ‘“‘a modern Englishman supreme both as poet 
and as man of action,” dies at a great age. The goddess 
Aphrodite (whom, unknown, he has loved in the form of his 
wife, now dead) promises to fulfil his dream of a private 
heaven—Zimiamvia, where he shall enjoy her for ever. In 
Zimiamvia the personality of Lessingham splits into two— 
Lessingham, the man of war, and Barganax, the painter and 
dreamer. We are shown the first life only of an endless series 
of ideal lives, or “days of Zimiamvia,” and Mr. Eddison 
proceeds to build up his bewildering world, a world as purely 
free from material limitations as the day-dreams of a highly 
imaginative child might be. What “ public” Mr. Eddison 
writes for it is hard to see; perhaps he writes, as befits an 
other-world chronicler, merely to please himself, but his 
style, in spite of mannerisms and preciosities, is distin- 
guished and arresting, and some of the original poems 
occurring in the volume are really beautiful. Lines such as 
those quoted below seem, in the setting in which they find 
themselves, to have an “ordinary” sound, but they are 
none the less lovely : 


Earth I will have, and the deep sky’s ornament : 
Lordship and hardship, and peril by land and sea. 
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And still, about cock-shut time, to pay for my banishment, 
Safe in the lowe of the firelight I will have Thee. 


“Lowe” appears, if one may trust the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, to be an invention ; but, having invented a world, 
why should Mr. Eddison stop at a word? In a note at the 
end the author thanks Mr. Keith Henderson “ for enriching 
this book with decorations which in an almost magical way 
have caught its mood and spirit.”” Faint but pursuing, the 
reviewer has tried to see how, but confesses himself, in many 
cases, beaten. It would be interesting to know what par- 
ticular mood or spirit is represented by the decorations on 
pp. 75, 196, 214, 315 and many others. A few, like those on 
pp. 195 and 314, do appear to have some relation to the text, 
as has the one on p. 379; in most of the others the meaning, 
if there is one, is abstract and beyond—or dare we say below ? 
—most ordinary intelligences. Mr. Eddison’s admirers will 
retort that such books are not for ordinary intelligences. That 
is a contention that could hardly be opposed. 


A CITY’S GROWTH 


THE GROWTH OF STUART Lonpon. By Norman G. Brett- 
James, M.A., B.Litt., F.S.A., with a foreword by Alderman 
Sir Charles Collett, Bart., Lord Mayor of London, 1933-34 
(Allen & Unwin, 25s. net). The seventeenth century marked 
a critical period in London’s history. At its opening the 
capital was but a cramped medieval town of timbered 
dwellings, stretching roughly from Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
the west to Tower Hill on the east and Charterhouse on the 
north. Westminster was a separate borough connected with 
London by the houses and gardens of the nobility which 
lined the river bank, their backs looking out on the Strand. 
The London of a hundred years later reached to Poplar on 
one side; on the other the houses lined the Oxford road 
as far as Marylebone Lane, and surrounded St. James’s Park 
on the north-east and south. From the reign of Elizabeth 
to the Great Fire, successive monarchs fought the growth 
of London, from an instinct which, in view of recent develop- 
ments, we may regard as fundamentally sound. They failed: 
the city swelled in spite of them. The Fire wiped out that 
London, and the better-class inhabitants thronged out of the 
City to live in the pleasant suburbs to the west, remote from 
plague-stricken recollections. Thus the Fire produced the 
West End. Most interesting are the various schemes 
drawn up by John Evelyn, Christopher Wren and others for 
the rebuilding of London after the great disaster. Mr. 
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Brett-James has brought immense research to his task, and 
the picture he draws of Stuart London is vivid in its detail. 
The city suffered then, as we do now, from a revolution in 
methods of transport. The carriage by water of Elizabeth’s 
day was gradually replaced by hackney coaches plying in 
narrow streets built only for pack-horse traffic. ‘‘ Hackney 
Hell Carts’ the new coaches were called. This is a book 
to keep and constantly refer to, for it lights up the history of 
every corner of London. The maps are marvellous, drawn 
by the author himself from contemporary sources. 


SHORT NOTICES 


NomabD, by C. J. McGuiness (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). We live 
in an age in which free-lances of adventure are only too ready 
to dish up their memoirs for an inquisitive and not always 
discriminating public, but few of the resulting volumes are 
half as good as this one by Mr. Charles John McGuiness, 
described on the title-page as “sailor, soldier, pearl-fisher, 
pirate, gun-runner, rum-runner, rebel and antarctic explorer. 
(It is a pity that there is no one-syllabled equivalent of the 
last; if there were, Mr. McGuiness would have been the 
gallant provider of a new and revised version of the jingle to 
which schoolgirls count cherry-stones!) ‘‘ Everything I have 
done,” says the author in his preface, ‘‘ has been to satisfy 
curiosity or the urge for change; but mostly for the thrill 
of doing something unusual.” ‘“ This book,” he adds, “ is 
written primarily by a sailor. The absence of fine phraseology 
comes from the fact that I never use any.” The implied 
apology need not have been made, for the lively, robust 
style is admirably suited to the subject and is rich in those 
qualities of good talk with which the Irish are so happily 
endowed. The pages are crammed with adventure, some of 
the most thrilling of which took place in the authors’ own 
native island. It is difficult to see what there is left for Mr. 
McGuiness to do, except to write that book on his Russian 
experiences which he admits to having in mind. Meanwhile, 
stay-at-homes in search of laughs and thrills can revel in 
Nomad, at a comfortable distance from the discomforts upon 
which this son of Ireland appears to flourish. 


THREE ENGLISHMEN, by Gilbert Frankau (Hutchinson, 
8s. 6d.). Mr. Gilbert Frankau has his limits, but he knows 
them ; and within those limits he is as competent a story- 
teller as we have. His latest book deals with the fortunes 
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of three men—Andrew Curle, Jeremy Wainwright and Max 
Benton—soldier, financier and surgeon respectively. The 
close friendship between these three begins at Eton and goes 
on from strength to strength until the end of the story, which 
finds them all (despite the Boer War and the Great War) 
still alive, still undemonstratively devoted to each other, 
settled and happy in their different ways, though Andrew has 
recently been near death and Jeremy’s reputation is under a 
shadow. Mr. Frankau’s portraits are drawn with skill and 
insight, and the background is admirable. He has spared no 
pains over detail; indeed, there are a few pages in which he 
is not very far behind Galsworthy in his presentation of that 
settled, middle-class English life of which his heroes are all 
admirable, or at least lovable, examples. Jeremy sails near 
the wind, but his generosity and vitality redeem errors of 
taste and conduct that would damn a lesser personality. Max, 
dry, brilliant, unassuming, commands respect throughout the 
story ; but the author’s strongest sympathies are obviously 
with Andrew, the simple, sensitive soldier ; devoted to duty, 
true to the last to the codes of his class and profession. Three 
Englishmen will certainly receive a warm welcome from Mr. 
Frankau’s large public. 


THE SPANISH CONQUISTADORES, by F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A., 
F.R.H.S. (The Pioneer Histories; Black, 15s.). Fifty years 
ago no education was considered complete which did not 
include a bowing acquaintance at any rate with Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic and Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico 
and Conquest of Peru. These classics find no place in the 
bookshelves of the young nowadays, and Dr. Kirkpatrick 
and the editors of the Pioneer Histories have performed a 
public service in collecting the marvellous adventures and 
achievements of the Spanish Conquistadores into one concise 
volume. Condensed as the narratives necessarily are, they 
read like fairy tales. It would seem incredible—were it not 
true—that Pizarro embarked on the conquest of Peru with a 
force of one hundred and sixty men. Hernan Cortes, at the 
age of thirty-five, with a few adventurous followers, subjugated 
and won for Spain a magnificent empire inhabited by a 
warrior race. Appointed to be Governor and Captain-General 
of New Spain, he pacified, administered and enriched not 
only his own conquests, but those of his contemporaries, and 
pushed exploring expeditions far into the Pacific. The crowds 
who nowadays idle out to the West Indies on a luxury liner 
might well spend some of their leisure in reading how the men 
of the sixteenth century went in leaky wooden boats to and 
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fro across that tract of ocean, almost literally as if it were 
a herring pond. Western civilisation was young then, and it is 
heartening to read of the courage, buoyancy and self-confidence 
of the men who saw that the world lay open to them and 
grasped their chance. 


THe ARMy IN My Ting, by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 
(Rich & Cowan, 6s.). Those who expect the amiable and 
self-appreciative reminiscences which flow so easily on broach- 
ing the second glass of post-prandial port will be disappointed 
or relieved on reading this book, according to their taste. 
Amusing anecdotes of both the immediate and the traditional 
past abound, but the stories have a bitter ring. The author's 
wit reveals the stupidity which piled corpses riddled with 
machine-gun bullets on to barbed wire, and the reason 
therefore can be summed up in two of his shrewd sentences : 
“ We ceased to be a military people with the passing of feudal 
times. .. .” “‘ To-day and ever since 1660 the Army has 
been no more than tolerated by the people.” As a result, 
heroism is measured not by victory, but by casualties. The 
longer the list, the finer the fight. ‘‘ We as a nation are apt 
to boast . . . that our Army loses every battle except the 
last one. What does it really mean? It means that 90 per 
cent. of the time spent in fighting was pure waste of effort, 
and could have been saved to us, had we only been prepared 
to fight the first battle as we fought the last one . . . We 
consider it a fine national characteristic to expend millions 
in money and lose thousands of lives in order to avoid pre- 
paredness.”” A true though severe verdict. Equally true is 
the contention that our training for the next war is based 
on the lessons of the last war but one. We have thoroughly 
assimilated the lessons of the South African War, but tanks, 
gas and modern science are still discountenanced. General 
Fuller is out for root and branch reform. He has developed 
into a clear and amusing writer, and he gives us military 
history and revolution without tears. 


THE YEAR'S Poetry. Compiled by Gerald Gould, John 
Lehmann and Denys Kilham Roberts. (The Bodley Head, 
6s.) This book is beautifully produced and a joy to handle ; 
to read, it is no more disappointing than most other collec- 
tions of modern verse. The poems of the older poets, such 
as Mr. Yeats, Mr. Davies, Mr. de la Mare, are still incompar- 
ably the best, and that does not argue well for the near future, 
whatever greater and grander ages may hold hidden in time. 
When the last clear voices of the older manner are gone, where 
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is the new poetry coming from ? Is the race of poets so utterly 
exhausted that we must accept Mr. Ronald Bottrall’s “ In. 
structions Before Dinner” as a poem? Or Mr. David 
Gascoyne’s notes, which for some reason he divides into lines 
and verses and gives a title, “Landscape”? Keats said 
that poetry must come as naturally as leaves to a tree or it 
had better not come at all. Many will feel, with more regret 
than rancour, that it would have been far better if many 
of these poems had not come at all. The volume has its 
redeeming features, of course, and two of the best are satiric : 
lines from Fisbo, by Mr. Robert Nichols, and “ An Unveiling,” 
by Mr. Siegfried Sassoon—subtle and polished and terrible 
as ever. Mr. Andrew Young’s “ Loch Luichart ” and “ Last 
Snow,” although they might pass without comment in better 
collections, are restfully grave and intelligible. But, taking 
the collection as a whole, there are more stones than there is 
bread. 


Movep On: From Kashgar to Kashmir. By P. 8. Nazaroff, 
translated into English by Malcolm Burr (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.). Pavel Stepanovitch Nazaroff, a gifted Russian, 
having invited British military co-operation against the 
Bolshevik revolution in Turkestan, and having taken part 
in the 1918 rising, was hunted by the Soviets for two years 
before he succeeded in making his way into Kashgar, the 
capital of Chinese Turkestan. There he lived in comparative 
peace for four years, but when the Soviet Government was 
recognised by the Chinese, it was obvious that he would 
have to leave the territory, and he decided to make for India 
through Central Asia by the route to the east of the Hindu 
Kush and Pamirs, a route still almost unknown—over the 
“ roof of the world.” M. Nazaroff gives a full and absorbing 
account of his wonderful and terrible journey across Chinese 
Turkestan, over the mighty pass of the Karakoram and 
down into Srinagar in Kashmir, where he was received by 
the British Resident. Over and above the actual story 
M. Nazaroff has amassed much other valuable material. He 
writes with charm and erudition, and his observant eye and 
inquiring mind have missed nothing in the human or natural 
scene. Dr. Burr has done his work so well that it is difficult 
to realise that the book was written in another language. 
The illustrations, too, are excellent. Indeed, the whole 
volume is a model of what such a book ought to be. 


Lust ror Lirz. A novel of Vincent Van Gogh. By Irving 
Stone (The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d.). The publishers will, 
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perhaps, forgive us if our first thought on taking up this 
book is, what would Van Gogh have thought of the dust- 
jacket ? A dust-jacket is, we know, only a dust-jacket, but 
it can and ought to be much more than the mere eye-fidgeter 
that this is. However, that is by the way, and the book 
itself is extremely well printed and bound. It is questionable 
whether biographical novels can ever be entirely satisfactory ; 
such tasks are always difficult, and Mr. Irving Stone has 
chosen a particularly difficult subject. But he has acquitted 
himself remarkably well, and he does succeed in presenting 
not a mere vaguely artistic figure equipped with the tools of 
his particular kind of art, but a painter first and last, and 
that is a very difficult thing to do. Van Gogh’s life as a 
preacher among the miners of Borinage, his work at the Hague 
and in Paris, the terrible climaxes of epilepsy at Arles and 
St. Remy, are all presented with great vividness ; indeed, 
the nervous crises are almost too well done, for the anguish 
of a tortured spirit does not make good reading. Some of 
the Arles episodes, with their descriptions of frenzied work 
from sunrise to sundown, amidst blazing light and maddening 
colour, have an almost physical effect upon the reader— 
migraine has been brought on by less. In writing this book 
Mr. Stone must have had a nerve-racking time, and, 
admirably done as it is, one really wonders whether a mass 
of people will profit in any way from being brought into this 
individual workroom of tormented nerves. For most people 
Van Gogh’s glorious paintings, with, perhaps, a knowledge 
of the main facts of his life, will be enough. His work, for 
which he undoubtedly gave his life, remains. Ought not the 
door to be quietly shut on the fearful wreckage of human 
material that went to its making ? 


EXPERIENCE, by Desmond MacCarthy (Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 
In his new book Mr. MacCarthy follows up two previous 
collections of essays with some 60 more. All of them, even 
the shortest, reflect the friendly charm of the true essayist, 
and the author’s range is wide as his pen is fluent. He flits 
with ease from Eton to Bohemia; writes amusingly on 
Boxing and charmingly on Youth and Love; and, mirabile 
dictu, he never goes on writing when he has said what he 
wanted to say. He has the complete naturalness of the 
born host, and it is this simplicity of his that gives his essays 
their peculiar charm and his readers that sense of relaxation 
proper to the guest in a quiet and unaffected household. 
From so many delightful pieces of writing it is difficult to 
pick favourites, but those on Bohemia, Snobbishness and 
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The Chinese Ideal are three that come first into mind. The 
Chinese Ideal will seem, to some at least, the gem of the whole 
collection. A word of praise is due to the publishers for the 
excellent piece of book-production: print, paper and cover 
are all extremely good, and the price of the volume is com 
paratively moderate. 


Pirerims oF THE WiLD, by Wa-Sha-Quon-Asin (Grey Owl) 
(Lovat Dickson, 12s. 6d.). This delightful book is off the 
beaten track in more senses than one. Its author, as many 
people already know, is a distinguished Canadian of mixe 
{nglish and Scottish ‘blood, a “canoeman and packer” who 
was adopted into the Ojibway tribe when he was a lad and 
from them received his name “‘ Grey Owl,” because of h hi 
habit of travelling by night. He acquired their lang d 
and forest lore and from them he learned to love the wild 
of Northern Ontario and to think of them as his home. This 
volume (his second) tells how he and his wife, who is of ful 
Indian blood and descended from a long line of Iroquog 
chiefs (the dust-jacket wrongly speaks of her as belonging 
to the Ojibways), largely through the adoption of two small 
beavers as pets, gave up beaver-trapping and decided t 
devote their lives to the conservation of wild life, especia 
beaver, which were rapidly disappearing from their native 
haunts. The book is, in fact, a beaver book, and theg 
lovable creatures call forth all that is best and most intima 
in this amazingly interesting book. How Grey Owl and 
Anahareo succeeded in making friends with the beaver, 
finally transplanting a whole colony to the Prince Albe 
National Park in Saskatchewan (a thousand-miles journey), 
where Grey, Owl has now been officially appointed Protector 
of Wild Life, is a truly wonderful page in natural history. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 
later on :— 


THE KING'S REIGN: A Commentary in Prose and Picture. By) 
John Drinkwater. (Methuen, 5s.) A survey of their Majesties’ beneficent) 
reign. The 62 illustrations supply a panorama of the important eventé 
of the past 25 years, which combined with Mr. Drinkwater’s lucid com- 
mentary makes an ideal Jubilee gift book, and one specially suitable to 
our kith and kin overseas. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE v. 
A Silver Jubilee Memorial. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. (Methuen, 2s. 6d.) 
This book reviews the great events which have crowded the years between! 
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1910 and 1935, and the King’s influence on them. A useful and concise 
history of a momentous period. 


HIS MAJESTY THE PRESIDENT: A Study of Constitutional 
Brazil, by Ernest Hamblock. (Methuen, 10s. 6d.) The author has an 
intimate knowledge of South America and of Brazil in particular, having 
served many years in the Consular Service there, and taken a leading part 
in organising British commercial interests. The book is a careful and 
critical study, and should be read by all who would understand the peculiari- 
ties and difficulties of Brazil. Mr. Hamblock believes that the revolutionary 
outbreaks and financial instability are merely symptoms, and sets himself 
the task of diagnosing the malady, of discovering its fundamental cause 
and accounting for its disastrous ravages. 


DRAKE, by Douglas Bell (Duckworth: Great Lives, 2s.). If the 
feeble records usually found in school history books of the great navigators 
and their exploits of the days of Queen Elizabeth could be supplemented 
by this volume, it could hardly fail to be an antidote to mischievous propa- 
ganda of the Little England type. No right-minded Englishman could fail 
to be thrilled by this inspiriting story of the deeds and daring of Sir Francis 
Drake and his contemporaries. The account of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada is especially well done. 


IF I WERE DICTATOR, by James Maxton, M.P. (Methuen, 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Maxton’s scheme would embrace the whole world. He would have 
no half-and-half affairs. He scorns the “miserable little Hitlers and 
Mussolinis and Pilsudskis with their limited territories and paltry popula- 
tions.” When his Utopia is attained, what a tame and boring existence 
is promised ! 


DEATH IN THE STOCKS, by Georgette Heyer. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 
Arnold Vereker, a wealthy man, is found dead in the stocks of a country 
village by the local constable during his midnight rounds. Suspicion falls 
on several members of the victim’s family and on his accountant, but it 
is not until his brother and inheritor is found murdered in his flat that the 
culprit is discovered. The Vereker family are an amusing crowd, and relieve 
the grimness of a murder story which is a first-rate “shocker,” and one 
which is certain to be read. It is really good in its class. 


EVERYTHING IS THUNDER, by J. L. Hardy. (Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.) In this book Mr. Hardy, who will be remembered as the author 
of “I Escape,” tells the story of the escape of an English officer from 4 
German prison camp. In self-defence he takes a sentry’s life, making his 
get-away more imperative and more difficult. A Berlin prostitute befriends 
him, and conceals him until such times as they contrive to escape together 
over the Dutch frontier. The man succeeds, but the woman is shot. 


AYRES’ LAWN TENNIS ALMANACK. Edited by A. Wallis Myers. 
(F. H. Ayres, 5s.) To the world of lawn tennis this annual or its editor 
need no introduction. It is, as usual, replete with information about the 
game and its principle players. On the “ Open ”’ tournaments controversy 
Mr. Wallis has definite views, and says, as trustees of the amateur game, the 
governing bodies “ would be false to their charter if they placed the paid 
and the unpaid player on an equitable footing.” 


In the notice of “‘ The Conquest of Ugliness ” last month, the name of the 
publisher—Messrs. Methuen—was inadvertently omitted. 
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